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PREMIUM.—Apny one sending one new subscrip- 
tion for the Weekly, or two for the Monthly, for 
one year, besides their own subscription for a year 
for the Weekly, will be entitled to a copy of “ Bees 
and Honey,” bound in cloth. 


&@” The receipt for money sent us will be given 
on the address label on every paper. If not given 
in two weeks after sending the money, write us a 
Postal card, for something must be wrong about it. 


0” Any person sending a club of six, is entitled 
to an extra copy (like the club), sent to any address 
desired. Sample copies furnished free. 


§2@” Papers are stopped at the expiration of the 
time paid for, unless requested to be continued. 
- ~<a - - 
FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 
To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; Monthly, 12 cents. 
To Australia -Weekly, $1 ; Monthly, 24 cents. 


George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 


Entered at the Chicago P. O. as Second Class Matter. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of space, each insertion, | 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about 8 words; 
TWELVE lines will occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
Editorial! Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements may be inserted one, twoor four 
times a month, if so ordered, at 2O cents per line, 
of space, for each insertion. 

Advertisements withdrawn beforethe expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 Weat Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


} Topics Presented in this Number. 
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Getting the Statistics............. 118 
Good INCTORSC. .. ..00006000 not wa at, a 
Honey and Beeswax Market...... 124 
How Far Bees will Fly........... 118 
Is Extra Prolificness a Desirable 
Quality in Queens?........... 120 
Making Comb Foundation........ 23 
ee ree 123 
Moving Bees by Railroad......... 122 


My Success as a Beginner. ...... 12; 
Northeastern Kansas Convention 117 
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The Successful Wintering of Bees 119 
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Toronto Convention Report...... 123 
Was not Stung once, last Season.. 124 
SE ES ovens sncdeunnecde VA eye 124 
,. >  * Saree 122 
What Shall we do with Weak Col- 
onies in the Spring ?.......... 121 
3) ee eer 124 


| Advertisements intended forthe Bez 
| JOURNAL must reach this office by 
| Saturday of the previous week. 


CLUBBING LIST FOR 1884. 


We will supply the American Bee Journa) 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column givesthe regular price of both. All 


postage prepaid. 
Price of both. Olub 
The Weekly Bee Journal,.............+.. $2 W.. 
and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25.. 2 75 
Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 00.. 2 50 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth? 75.. 250 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 258.. 225 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 250 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 25 


Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 06.. 300 
Dzierzon's New Book (paper covers) 3 50.. 2 7 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 3 3.. 325 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40... 3% 


Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 300 
Alley’s Queen Rearing........ ....... 30.. 27 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 36.. 2 25 
Fisher's Grain ‘l'ables................. 240.. 22 
Moore’s Universal As-istant......... 450.. 425 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 6 00.. 5 50 
ere re 275.. 2530 
beat Tekst BOG... ccvcccccecccss gence 300.. 2 7% 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 

and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1. Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 250.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......... 3 00.. 275 


The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke).. 3 00.. 2 75 

New Eng. Apiarian, (W.W.Merrill).. 2 75.. 25 

British Bee Journal................... 375.. 3580 

The 8 above-named papers....... 9 00.. 7 75 

The Menthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the fizures in the last column. 


-_.— - 


Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
| by sending the names to this office. 


-_-—~—_ +. 


@& On account of the inclement 
| weather, only a few of the Rock coun- 
| ty bee-keepers responded to the call 
| to meet at the Pember House, Janes- 
ville, Wis., on the second Tuesday in 
February, to organize a bee-keepers’ 
association, so we will have another 
| meeting on the first Tuesday in March 
next, at 1p. m., at the same place. 
|All bee-keepers are courteously in- 
| vited, and we hope there will be a 
| good attendance. L. FATzINGER. 

Janesville, Wis., Feb. 13, 1884. 
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adv evtisements, 


DADANT'S FOUNDATION’ 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be 
the cleanest, brightest,quickest accepted by | 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in ¢ olor, 
evenness and neatness of any that is made. 

It is ne for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, II1., 

Cc. F. MU TH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich., 

DOUGHERTY & McKEE, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
CHAS. H. GREEN, Bertin, Wis., 

CHAS. HERTEL, rs Freeburg, Ll., 

GEO. W. HOUSE, Fayetteville, N. Y., 

WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O. 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ill. 
and numbers of other dealers. 

Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 

150 COMPLIMENTARY, 
and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
from as many bee-keepers in 1883. 

We guarantee every _ of our 
Foundation equal to sample in every 
respect. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 

5ABly HAMILTON, Haneock Co., ILL. 

DNMILLS lOinck $ 15.00 § 
A et 8 ee : 
\ MAYSVILLE. KY 
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VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 






79. 


20, 18 


» 
< 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 


UNCAPPING KNIFE. 








Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old Quinby smoker by establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundredsof Bing- 
bam smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort,and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or failto blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swift or slow, just as you please, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always go! 

Bee-keepers will save money and vexation by 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham & 
Hetherington Uncapping- Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 
we are the original inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 in use trom one 
vd oN years, and receiving but one letter of com- 

aint. 

. With European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1884 
with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rove and America. 

For mail rates and testimonials, send card. To 
sell again, send for dozen rates to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
GA2Btf ABRONIA, MICH. 


newts. BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
Reb sg G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL, 


On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind,weallow 
ls 25 per cent. discount, and prepay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


Dzierzon’s Rutional Bee - Keeping.—A 
| Translation of the Masterpiece of that most 
| celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
| Stutterd, and edited, with notes, by Charles N, 
Abbott, EBa-editer of the “ British Bee Journal.” 

Dr. Dzierzon is one of the 
ties on Bee Culture. To him and the Baron of 
Berlepsch we ure indebted for much that is 
known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 
book, Prof. Cook says: 





can but find a warm welcome on this side of the 
Atlantic.” Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: 
| Dzierzon....bas probably made greater strides in 
| scientific apicuiture than any one man...For real 
scientific value, 
| keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 
tific research, to purchasea copy. Cloth, $2. 


| Queen-Rearing, by Henry Alley.—A full | 
| and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way to raise queens. 
before published. Price, $1.00 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide; or, Cook’s Manual | 
of the Aplary.-— This Manual is elegantly | 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not ont earaesve. 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical 
The book isa mane oe gy and one that no 
| bee-keeper, however li 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 


Never 


| Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. | 


Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,”’ including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chansons | 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” *‘ Man ement 
of Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,’ 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75c.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 

Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This Be amphiet qpevarees upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the nature, 
geez. sources, and preparation of oney for the | 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 





Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Ho oney as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is d for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered thousands, creating a demand for honey 





tered by the Published in English and German. 
.~ for either edition, 5e.; per dozen, 5O¢. 
pepontien of Heney for the Market, 
innina gthe production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees an ‘honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 


Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and | 
Honey.” Price 10c. 
Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 


Hints to Beginners, by Thomas G. Newman. This 
is a chapter from “‘ Beesand Honey.” Price, Se. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advance’ views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26engravings. This is a chap- 
ter from ** Bees and Honey.” Price, 10c. 


Bees tn Winter, with instructions about 
Chaff- Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, Se. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous “doe 
adulterations offered us food. 200 p 50c. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log , ee 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
a timber, staves and heading bolt senies, 

es, rent, board Rwy oA of cisterns, cordwoo 
tables . interests, etc. Standard book Ripon: | 
United States & Canada. Price 85 ec. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables —d 
casting up grain, produce, “hay; cost of pork, in 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready Sadinemen. 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Formas, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and “Business | 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for G Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assa ers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood by of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50. 





atest living authori- | 


“As the work of one of | 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it | 
“Old father | 


it would well repay any bee-| 


mited his means. can afford | 


Kendall’s Horse Beok. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravin 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats a 

Stssnase in a plain and comprehensive manner. vt 

has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 





| 


horse information Price c. for either the 
| English or German editions. 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Roo 
| T¥e author treats the subject o ibee- kee ing 60 
| that it cannot fail tointerestall. Its st ain 
and forcible, making all its renders realize ze that ite 
authoris master of the subject.—® 
The Hive I Use— Being a aeiol tion of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 
Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces * ‘ever thing pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
| those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.2 
mt s Bee-Keepers’ on, A by A. J. 
| King.— 


2’ 
This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00, 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, 8%. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Foul Breod ; its origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert KR. Kohnke. Price, 25e. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 10c. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Aptess i wpentaten, for SYSTEMATIC WORK 
in the APIA The larger ones.can be used 
for a few pa givg room for an increase of 
numbers, and still keep the record all together in 
| one book. Prices: For 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 
| colonies, $1.50; for 200 colonies, $2.00. 


Deutsche Buecher, 


Ueber Bienenziht. 

Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
Belehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
—Oertlid Feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—GErziehung derRinigin 
—Fiittern — Sdhwairmen — Ableger— 
Verjesen—J talienifir en—Riifeger 
|von Kdniginnen—Ausziehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
e8 ein Kapitel ,worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir die Herridtung de3 Honigs fiir den 
Handel bejdreiben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 


Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas G. Newman. 
Diefes enthalt eine flare darftelliing iiber 
Bienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
Pejdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
Zubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigtuchen, Formfiidelden, 
Puddings, Shaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 
s|zubereiten faun; ferner Honig als 
| Medizin mit vielen Rezepten. CEs tft fiir 

den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
| vieltaufendfaltig iiber das ganze Land 
| verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd und feine 
RKranfheiten—Bon B. J. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifh 
geordnetes Verzeidhnifs der verfdiedenen 
Pferdetrantheiten, fammt den Arfaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
Tung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Regepte. Preis 25 Cents. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison 8t. CHICAGO, LLL. 
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He AMERICAQ~S =) | Old & New Methods of Bee-Keeping. 


| At the Farmers’ Institute of Brown 
|County, Kansas, held last January, 

Published every Wednesday, by Mr. J. W. Margrave, of Hiawatha, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, | Kans., made the following remarks 


as we notice in an exchange : 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, oy 





Mr. J. W. Margrave, to open the 
= | subject, spoke of the old time methods | 
| of obtaining surplus honey, viz: from 
| a few log “ gums ” kept around under 
In the Kaleidoscope of February, we og x rel yy pag S ephseeny 

b ary, in harvest time to geta little honey. 
notice the following concerning birds | —_ eee tig = ao Ny ween 
: - ica : reak 0 1e cover, tearing the honey 
= aoe in Africa ‘ eng ito oy = 7 a plate full to - = 

n the flower grown forests of Af-| the table, thus drowning mar the | 
rica, there lives “a curious little bird industrious workers aa leaving the 
called by the natives, the honey bird—| hive in a very deplorable plight “for 
not because it gathers honey, but be- | the bees to fix up as best they could— 
conse it a oe — of es it. se —— ay little ae a 
jird is gifted with a peculiar instinct | would at once proceed to do. Then, 
that enables it to dnd" the nests of | in the fall sokaee the bee-keeper 
wild bees that are hidden in hollow | would select a few “gums” to be 
trees and little caves in the rock, and | * brimstoned to death” by making a 
many a battle it has with the enraged | hole in the earth large enough to set 
bees before it can enjoy the banquet |a small pot in with burning sulphur ; 
of honey. When it scents a nest of | then snatching up one of the doomed | 
honey it utters a peculiar cry, which | colonies, he would set it over the pit, | 
the natives have learned to know; and in two or three minutes all was 
cake a peotesion of basting Wit| sting ite menciite heeaper ihe then | 
1ake 0 | sting its merciless keeper. e then 
eae end “ in _ ees on ane —_— spon of the sickening mens of stuff 
guide to the well hidden hives. All| squeezed out, bee bread, young bees, 
pe a any has ae is ong the ee etc., and — —s gent — 
oO 1e honey bird, and he is sure tO| was contrasted with the clear, clean 
find a nest of clear, sweet honey. A extracted honey of to-day, free from 
pose little poem written about these | all impurities, nothing but pure 
| 


The Honey Bird of Africa. 





1oney birds contains this beautiful | honey. 
moral : He spoke of the magnitude of the 
“We exnnet all make honey, | industry ; that the statistics for 1582) 


| showed the honey and beeswax trade 
| reached $32,000,000. 
| That Mrs. Sarah J. W. Axtell, of 
| Rosehill, Ill., marketed that same 
| year from her apiaries 39,000 pounds | 
| of honey in the Chicago market. That | 
| Jerome Twitchell, of Kansas City, sold 
3 | in that — last roe, a pounds | 
Ss a ae: Pee of honey, and reports that he is not 
tj Mr. He Seovell, editor of the) aple to supply his trade this year. 
Kansas Bee- Keeper, Columbus, Kans.,! He stated that the annual product 
was married on Jan. 20 to Mrs. 8. E.| under old-time management did not 
Murphy, of Galena, Kans. The Beg | #Verage more than 10 pounds per col- | 
let ; P | ony, and under the improved methods 
JOURNAL extends congratulations. | j¢ was not uncommon to get from 50 
May the union be happy and pro-| to 100 pounds. 
longed. He then spoke of the diseases to 
which the honey bee is liable; he also 
| spoke of the most prolific honey plants | 
«@ We can supply all new subscrib- | of this region of country 


ers and renewals with the numbers << 
from the beginning of the year,and| > Letters for publication must be | 
shall do so unless otherwise ordered— | written on a separate piece of paper 
presuming that it is so desired. from items of business. | 


But soe can find it out 

And show the hive to others— 

A gracious thing, no doubt, 

And in the world of thickets 
And brambles, if you piease, 
One likes to know the birds 
Who are neighbors to the bees.” 


- ~—<—£e - 


-<-—me - SO—— 








Quite a number of our readers, 


when they see articles in the Ber 
| JOURNAL from prominent bee-men, 


feel at liberty to write them, asking 
lots of questions. Perhaps this is all 
right, if they feel like giving their 
time to the common cause ; but those 
who write thus, should invariably 
enclose a stamp, if they desire a reply. 
Two or three stamps are nothing, of 
course, but where a person has ten or 
a dozen a day to answer, it amounts 
to considerable in the course of a 
month. One of our correspondents 
lately said, ‘“‘I have taken 40 letters 
from the mail this morning,” and 
many of them expected replies, but 
generally did not contain a stamp to 
pay the postage on it. Therefore, we 
would say to all, when you ask ques- 
tions of writers for the BEE JouRNAL, 
be sure to enclose a stamp for reply. 


| This is but fair and just. 


> > 





Catalogues for 1884.—The following 
new Catalogues and Price Lists are 
received : 


J. V. Caldwell, Cambridge, Ills., 4 
pages—Apiarian Supplies. 

Jos. D. Enas, Napa, Cal., 6 pages— 
Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Flanagan & Illinski, Belleville, Ils., 
16 pages—Queens and Apiarian Im- 
plements. 

Miller Brothers, Nappanee, Ind., 8 
pages—Bee Hives and Bee Supplies. 

M.C. Von Dorn, Omaha, Neb., 4 
pages—Bee-Keepers Supplies. 

G. B. Jones, Brantford, Ont. (now 
called ‘** Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Supply 
Co.,)” 44 pages—Supplies. 

R. L. Shoemaker, Newcomerstown, 
O., 12 pages—Bee Hives and Supplies. 

W. C. R. Kemp, Orleans, Ind., 4 
pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

E. P. Fassett & Bros., Ashtabula, 
Ohio—Plant Catalogue, accompanied 
by a bunch of nice plants, put up so as 


| to be safely sent by mail. 


Edward Gillett’s Perennial Plants, 
etc., Southwick, Mass.—16 pages. 

J. C. Vaughan’s Corn and Potato 
Manual, Chicago, Ill.—64 pages. 




































































































May Flowers. 


Pale winter waves his chilly wings 
Above the white, wan world; 

The spectral winds abroad he flings, 
And wrathful storms are hurled. 


But pallid winter’s sway must yield, 
When wuke the gentler days 

That smile in sunbeams o’er the field, 
And flood the world with praise. 


Up, then, my heart! thy winter's day 
Can work the spring no wrong; 
Its ice will melt when beams thy May, 
Its sorrows die in song. 
IOWA. 
= - 


DAVENPORT, —M. L. W. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Do Workers Govern the Colony ? 
J. RUTHERFORD. 


Allow me to lay before the many 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL a few 
unpolished observations on the in- 
fluence of the worker bee. 

1. The workers control the colony 
in the act of defending, cleaning, ven- 
tilating and preparing the brood nest. 

2. The workers control the size of 
the brood-nest by stimulating the 
queen or mother bee to lay. This food 
consists of an almost colorless liquid 
produced profusely by the nurse bees, 
and isof the same nature as royal 
jelly in its original state, but on com- 
ing in contact with the air it thickens 


and congeals into a milk like mass, | 


hence we call it royal jelly. This most 
wonderful stimulus is fed very spar- 
ingly during most of the year, and is 


regulated acccordingly to the flow of | 


honey and the temperature outside 
the hive. 

8. The workers control the colony 
by producing drone comb or preparing 
it for the reception of eggs. In the 


spring of 1882, while endeavoring to | 


secure some early drones, I put a nice 
frame of drone comb into the centre 


of a strong colony, and ina few days | 


it was partially filled on both sides of 
the comb, but after this short spell of 
fine spring-like weather, we had a cold 
snap for ten days, during which they 
had no fiy, and quite a number of col- 


onies showed signs of a disease com- | 


monly called bee cholera, dysentery, 
and now modern authority pronounce 
it diarrhoea. I was feeling anxious 


96 colonies to prepare for the honey 
harvest, and a number of colonies to 
prepare for queen-cells;so the first 


tioned, and you can imagine my sur- 
prise when I tell vou that the same 
comb was entirely empty. I took it 
out of the brood-nest and put it be- 
hind the division-board in disgust. 
You will at once perceive that the 
weather influenced the bees to such 
an extent that the workers did not 
bring the drone eggs to maturity, also 
the workers stopped stimulating the 
queen, and she, too, ceased to bring 
her eggs to maturity. 


| 4 different 
produced drones from worker eggs in | 


| workers turn her ruthlessly 
warm day I examined the colony men- | 
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4. The workers control the colony 
by enlarging or building queen-cells, 
in preparation for and during the 
swarming season, and workers can 


| and do remove eggs from one cell to 
| another whenever the economy of the 


colony require it, and I have produced 
queens, drones, and workers from 
worker eggs. In the spring of 1882, 
I had 4 queenless colonies, and in 


order to keep them in good condition, | 


I gave them these combs of eggs from 
colonies, and the workers 


three of them; this led me to believe 
that the queen laid only impregnated 
eggs after meeting with the drone, 
which eggs are metamorphosed into 


drones and queens by the workers, as | 


the economy of the colony demand it, 
and that the theory advanced by 
prominent bee-keepers that the sex of 
the eggs is determined by the size of 


| the cell by the abdominal pressure in 


depositing the egg, is fully exploded, 
as | have seen eggs laid on founda- 


tion before the cells were complete, | 


and I believe the most advanced theory 
is that the queen can and do lay eggs 
intended for queens, drones and work- 
ers by simply controlling the eggs as 


they leave the ovaries, and that the | 


workers have nothing to do with the 


sex, but simply to nurse and feed them | 


after the eggs are hatched. This, 
also, I think, can be proven a myth. 
I firmly believe that a queen never 
laid an egg in any cell intending it to 
be any other than a worker. Can it 
be possible that a queen possessing 
such jealousy, yea, such deadly hatred 
against a rival, that the workers have 


to guard the queen-cells in order to| 


prevent her from tearing them down 
—can it be possible that such a 
queen would voluntarily deposit an 
egg in a royal cell, knowing that in so 
doing she was endangering her own 
life in case of battle, or leave the 


| home of birth and adoption to form a 


colony of her own. 
5. The workers control the colony 


| during the swarming impulse by send- 


ing out scouts to reconnoitre, select 


and prepare a place for their future | 


abode, which is generally much in- 
ferior to the hive they are about 


to leave ; although I have seen them | 


select, clean and occupy 
hive not 50 yards distant 
the swarm issued. 

6. The workers control the colony by 
superseding the queen in case of acci- 
dent or old age. The workers know 


an empty 


| that the prosperity of the colony is 
| entirely due to the faithfulness of the 
about the extended cold snap, as I kad | 


queen, and whenever they discover 
that they cannot stimulate her to lay 
the requisite number of eggs, the 
out 
the hive, and proceed to select, en- 
large and complete a number of queen 


| cells out of the worker eggs remaining 


in the hive, but occasionally we find 
mother and daughter living quietly 
together in the same hive. They also 
control the colony in the act of de- 
stroying the drones when the economy 
of the colony demand it, and the same 
restless activity that was displayed in 
rearing the brood and caring for it, is 
now turned to hatred, and I have not 
the least doubt but that the same bees 


from where | 


of | 






that nursed and cared for the larye 
but a few weeks ago, is now most 
active in worrying, killing and driving 
them away, such is the merciless law 
of the worker when the good of the 
colony demand it. Yes, the much 
|maligned drone, though useful but a 
| short-lived career, is born to go down 
|‘ unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 

| Buffalo, N. Y. 





- —~—— ee 
For the American Bve Journal 


Extra Prolific Queens. 


| 
| 
| W. J. DAVIS. 

| I fully agree with Mr. Doolittle and 
Mr. Heddon that extra prolific queens 
| are not desirable when surplus honey 
is the object sought in keeping bees. 
I would not take the time to write, 
nor tax the space of the BEE JourR- 
NAL, nor the patience of your readers 
| did I not think that a large majority 
of bee-keepers do not believe the 
statement, and I will admit there are 
some reasons for disbelief. The inex- 
perienced would say, “If the laying 
of the queen be desirable, why, the 
more eggs the better.”” I used to 


ithink so myself, but my experience 
| does not confirm that idea, and it has 
| occurred several times that the queens 
| I thought in the spring to be the very 
| best in my apiary, were the ones I 
| would kill first inthe fall. Let us see 
| if we can assign a reason for this. 
| Every young bee reared in the 
hive represents a certain amount of 
| out-door labor by adult bees, and that 
labor must be performed from 20 to 40 
days in advance of the time when said 
young bee can engage in out-door 
labor. It is not difficult to see that a 
colony with 40,000 cells of brood must 
|do double the labor to simply ‘“ sup- 
port the family ”’ thana colony with 
but 20,000 cells of brood. Yes, that is 
plain, says one, but there are twice as 
|many bees to work. That may be, 
but I would ask when? Not when 
the bees are of the greatest value, viz.: 
| at the beginning of the honey harvest. 
Again, in this locality, there are so 
| many days after breeding has begun 
in earnest, that bees can secure noth- 
ing from the fields, and the internal 
| demand and external supply are sadly 
out of proportion. But if smiling 
earth and skies, or the timely aid of 
the bee-keeper enables .the ‘* excessive 
breeder ” to pull through, they swarm 
at the beginning of the honey harvest, 
while the bees of the nomal breeder go 
into the surplus department and work 
with a will. If the greatest number 
of colonies and a great amount of 
feeding is the object sought, the case 
is different. 

I think there is not so much differ- 
'ence in the amount of real labor per- 
formed by different colonies as some 
might think. The labor of one may be 
directed to the production of brood, 
bringing in larger quantities of pollen, 
consuming larger quantities of honey, 
in the maturing of a greater number 
of bees to be of little value in the au- 
tumn, while another will show a large 
yield of surplus, and a medium sized 
| colony of bees when fall frosts come. 
The moth, with me,is athing of the 
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ast, and 10 cents per year would be a 

iberal estimate for all the damage 
they do to me, but queen bees that are 
too prolific are things of the present. 
When writers, in recommending ‘“‘new 
races,”’ say the ‘** queens are wonder- 
fully prolific,’ I just think, score one 
against them. 

In extra good honey localities very 
prolific queens would not be so ob- 
jectionable, but such localities are the 
exception, not the common lot of bee- 
keepers. 

Youngsville, Pa. 


- — --—— - - —— - 
ior the American Bee Journal, 


Reversible Frames. 


W. T. STEWART. 


It will be remembered that I wrote 
an article entitled ‘* The 
Hive,” and gave a description of a 
hive with reversible frames that 
‘‘eclipsed”’? any that had been de- 
scribed. I knew thatif the theory of 
reversing frames was practical, that I 
had *‘ struck oil,”? and would soon be 
rich enough to start a free ** school of 
apiculture.”’ This was three years 
ago (1881). The season of 1882 was a 
very poor one for honey, and when 
honey was coming in slowly,my frames 
worked like a charm, and sure enough 
I had a bonanza—a bad case of * re- 
versible frame fever.”’ The season of 
1883 rolled around, and it proved to be 
an extra good one for honey, and, 
again, I was on hand ready to give 
the reversible frame theory one more 
test practically. I hada large apiary 
in charge, but only afew hives with 
reversible frames, and watching the 
results of those few cured the case of 
fever on me. I could work them like 
a charm, but I could not see anything 
gained by reversing, when they were 
either full of brood or honey, and 
there was no room for any more. Of 
course it proved that bee-keeping had 
been reduced to a science, and that 
combs could be turned upside down, 
and many things were proved to me 


that I ‘* already knew,” and [am none | 


the wiser,or none better off financially. 

I have only this to say, after a trial 
of them in one poor season, and one 
good season, I have decided in my 
mind that reversible frames will work 
better in the head than they will in 
the hive, and that they are better to 
‘sell’? than they are to use in the 
apiary, and that for the average bee- 
keeper to use them is aloss of time, 
and time is money. In other words, 
reversible frames are good in a poor 
season, and poor frames in a good sea- 
son. I acknowledge that I am badly 
disappointed in the results financially, 


yet I believe my hive is the best for | 


reversing the frames of any yet found, 
and [ shall use a few of them again, 
but only for the sake of experimenting 
with them in poor seasons. 

[have been trying for years to get 
up ahive that was better than the 
Standard Langstroth, but the more 
different styles of hives I have tried, 
the better the Langstroth suits me. 

I want to thank Mr. W. D. Wright 
for his article on setting up and run- 
ning circular saws. I had just com- 


Coming | 


menced making my machine, and was 
somewhat bothered about how to 
make it, and his article is so plain that 
itis almost like looking at the ma- 
chine itself—mine will be run by 
steam power. 

While I am writing, I will report 
my last season’s work. I commenced 
the season with 65 colonies, half of 
them very weak and short of stores. 
I closed the season with 186 colonies 
in good condition for wintering, and 
secured about 5,000 pounds of white 
clover honey, mostly in ‘one and two- 
pound sections. I made all my hives, 
myself, by hand, and I had not one 
hour’s help in the apiary the whole 
season, and my increase was mostly 
by natural swarming too; they would 
swarm in spite of all theories and pre- 
ventives. 
honey at 20cents per pound. 
keeping profiable ?” 

Eminence, Ky. 





I say, yes. 


| ———_- < 


For the American Bee Journal. 


| Northeastern Kansas Convention. 





| According to previous notice, 


[ have sold nearly all my} 
** Is bee- | 


receive 28 without them; and the 
combs will remain of the same weight 
and thickness for the reason that there 
is only one bee-space between any two 
combs; and, as bees will fill with 
honey the same amount of space in 
about the same time, there isa gain 
of one-seventh without separators. 
Again, many excellent apiarists have 
asserted that the introduction of sep- 
arators divided up the surplus depart- 
ment into so many small compart- 
ments that the bees, not being able 
to enter and work in”™a body, were 
loth to commence work, and that the 
amount of surplus was lessened by 
their use. 





The first step towards abandoning 
| separators, is reducing the width o 
| the sections. One and one-half inches 
will probably secure the straightest 
combs; but, by complying with cer- 
itain conditions, sections of greater 
width can be satisfactorily employed. 
| used, during the past season, sections 
| 
| 
| 
| 





whose side bars were 1 11-16 inches 
wide with top and bottom bars 3 of 
an inch narrower. By the way, hav- 
ing 3g-inch space between top bars 


a| and between bottom bars, instead of 


| : : ‘ 2 snal ly of ¢ ine ie ¢ re ‘ 
meeting was held in the Court House | the usual 4 of an inch, is a valuable 


|in Hiawatha, on Nov. 26, to organize 
|a bee-keepers’ association. The fol- 
|lowing officers were elected: J. W. 
| Margrave, President; W. 8S. Cooper, 
| Vice-President; L. C. Clark, Secre- 
| tary; Mr. Henney, Treasurer. There 
| were 18 names put on the roll. The 
name given the new organization is 
the ‘‘ Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
|sociation.”’> Meeting adjourned until 
Feb. 15. L. C. CLARK, Sec. 

| Hiawatha, Kans., Feb. 7, 1884. 


-_ <r - 


Read at the Michigan State Convention. 
Are Separators Necessary ? 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Why are not separators needed in 
the brood department? Because the 
frames are of such a width. and placed 
at such a distance apart that the bees 
can build their combs of a natural 
thickness. Had sections been made 
only 14g inches in width, had founda- 
tion been in use when sections were 


brought into use, and had the glassing | 


of finished sections never been de- 
never been employed. That they are 
no longer necessary is proven by the 
fact that three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the Northwestern Convention 
could dispense with them; 
should be remembered that Father 
Langstroth characterized that body as 
one composed of the ‘** largest number 
of large, successful, practical 
keepers’ of any convention that he 
had ever attended. 


One objection to separators is their | 


cost ; another is the space they occupy, 


or, to be more exact, the space they | 


compel the bees to leave upon each 
side of them. When 
are employed there is one ** bee-space” 
| between the combs ; when separators 
are introduced there are two. 
|** case”? that will receive twenty-four 
|pound sections with separators will 


adjunct in securing cratable combs 
without separators; as it induces the 
bees to leave larger spaces between 
the combs. With me the dovetailed 
sections are a favorite ; one reason be- 
ing that the spaces between the top 
bars and between the bottom bars ex- 
| tend clear across, with no little pro- 
jecting shoulders as in the one-piece 
sections, to gouge into adjoining 
jcombs. I have tried putting a 
‘starter’ of foundation in each sec- 
tion, filling the sections half full of 
foundation, and entirely filling them, 
and I am decidedly in favor of, filling 
them full, with the exception of 
space at the sides and 4 at the bot- 
i'tom. When a section is not filled full 
|of foundation, the bees gradually 
| shorten the cells as they approach the 
sides, and often fasten the combs at 
the sides with brace combs only, 
when. if the section is filled full of 
foundation, they draw the cells out 
full length next the wood, and the 
comb is thus evenly and securely 
fastened all around. I prefer the 
Given foundation, and agree with Dr. 
Miller, James Heddon, E. J. Oatman, 





|Geo. Grimm and many others that it 
vised, separators would probably have | 


and it) 


bee- | 


no separators | 


is less liable to warp or curl in being 
drawn out than foundation made 
upon arollermill. Very thin founda- 
tion is more liable to curl and bend in 
being drawn, than that that is heavier. 
Seven square feet to the pound is 
about right. Thesurplus receptacles 
should always be filled with bees, in 
order that both sides of the founda- 
tion may be drawn out at the same 
time. Ascombs are built perpendicu- 
ilarly, hives should stand level, at 
\least in a direction at right angles 
| with the combs. There are no better 
comb builders than the black or Ger- 
|man bees. Their combs are straight, 
white, regular and even, and bees of 
| this variety, or Italiaus having a dash 
of German blood, are a very great 


A |help in securing cratable combs with- 


| out separators. I had, the past sea- 


|son, a few colonies that were across 


' 
if 
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between the Italians and Germans, 
and their combs were free from 
“bulges,” there was no indulgence 
in ‘* brace combs,”’ and each and every 
section was as square and true asa 
brick. 

In recapitulation allow me to say 
that, to dispense with separators use 
narrower sections, fill them with 
Given foundation, keep the hives 


level, do not give the bees more room | 


than they can occupy, and either keep 


German bees or those having a dash | 


of German blood. 
Rogersville, Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How Far Bees will Fly. 


J. D. ENAS. 





I notice many remarks as to how far 
bees will fly, and also on as to the| 
clipping the wings of the queen, and | 
its effects upon the wing-power of her 
progeny. 

I live in the foot-hills where timber 
is not plenty, and bee trees, conse- 
quently, very scarce. Early in the 
spring, before the sage gets regularly 
in bloom, bees have to fly a good part 
of the time between the showers, es- 
pecially until April. 

Ihave practiced clipping wings for 


the last 7 years, and see no reason why | 


I should cease to do so. 

A few years ago, one of my neigh- 
bors (about 8 miles away, or about 7 
in a bee line), when no one had Ital- 
ians but myself, in this vicinity, called 
on me, and said that he -got awfully 
fooled on my bees. He lives in the 
Thermal belt, and had early bloom in 

rofusion. Noticing bees at work on 

loom, near his house, he saw that 
they were pure, bright-banded Ital- 
ians, and looked very much like what | 
he saw at my place, Knowing that I | 
lived (as he thought) too far away for | 
my bees to visit him, he tried to line | 
them, thinking to find the bee tree or | 
their home in the rocks, and to secure 
a swarm of pure Italians. My eleva- | 


tion is 700 feet, and his about 2,000, | 


above the sea level. From his place 
to the nearest valley, in my direction, 
is 3 miles. 
the foot of his range of hills, when 
they rose in the air and made a direct 
line for my direction. I do not know 
of any one in the county who had pure 


Italians except myself, and I had lost | 
That was | 


no swarms at that time. 
several years after I had commenced 
to clip the queen’s wing. 


The same spring was very wet, with 


sudden showers; bees would get 
caught in the showers; but, it being 
very warm, would soon dry and finish 
their flight. 

I do not imagine a slight clipping of 
the tip of one wing, so as to make 
them fly uneven, affects their muscu- 
lar development of wing pases I 
learn that there is not a blackberry 
patch within 5 or6 miles of me, but 
what my bees visit, as there is some 
considerable difference in the time of 


bloom, owing to their position and | 


surrounding influence. All wild bees 
found here are blacks or hybrids ; none 
pure as mine have been found by bee 


hunters, and there is hardly a wild | 
colony but what has been located. 
What effect has clipping on the ant? 
| Should it affect the progeny of the| 
| queen bee any more? The queen ant | 
has her wing severed where it joins | 
the body: am I right ? 
Napa, Cal. 
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For the American Bee Journal. | 
| 


Getting the Statistics. | 


L. N. TONGUE. 

As Dr. C. C. Miller calls for sugges- | 
| tions as to the best method to secure | 
full reports of bee-keepers, number of | 
colonies, amount of honey crop in| 
each state and county, I will venture 
to make this suggestion. Furnish | 
leach assessor in every town with 
blanks to be filled out by him at the 
time taxes are assessed; and let him 
report the same to the county clerks, 
or to such person appointed to receive 
such reports. I know 
way whereby as full and complete re- 
| ports can be obtained. There are a 
\large number of bee-keepers who 
{know nothing of the wish of those 


| who are anxious for reports, from the 


| 


| fact they take no bee periodicals, and | 
| hence, they are not interested in mak- | 


ing reports. 


\inaradius of some 20 miles of my 
/apiary, and I think I can safely say 
|that not over 12 0f the number take 
| bee periodicals. Some of them have as 


| high as 70 colonies; one has 25 colo-| 


r| 


| nies, and so on down to 5 colonies. 
|have talked with several of them, 
|urging the benefit they would derive 


| by 

l dastvely to apiculture, but I am 
'met with this reply: “I do not want 
to subscribe now; I read an article in 
a paper that tells all about managing 
bees.”’ Such twaddle makes me fee 
like letting such people enjoy their 
ignorance ; 


they cannot eat. If the above sugges- 


of no-better | 


know of some 35 bee-keepers with- | 


taking some periodical devoted ex- | 


the truth is, they are} 
afraid to pay a dollar for something | 


hive another body is used. The bot- 
tom of every body being beveled so as 
to fit the top of any other hive or 
body perfectly. You can thus have a 
one, two or three story hive by simply 
placing one body on top of another, 
tiering up as high as you wish. The 
cover and bottom board are the same, 
being interchangable. But even this 
hive I regard as far from being per- 
fect, as we shall see. 

Mr. Heddon, in an able article ina 


| late number of the BEE JOURNAL, de- 


scribes the hive he uses, also some of 
his methods of manipulating, and, al- 
though Lindorse much that he says, 
there are afew points on which I beg 
to differ. 

In summing up the necessary prin- 


| ciples in the construction of a hive, he 


says: 

1. ‘‘ All hives should be easily and 
readily movable.” I most assuredly 
Indorse that. 

2. ‘* Thestories should move off and 
on each other without the necessity 
of the least upward or downwarn mo- 
tion; that is, no telescoping princi- 
ple.” Whynot,Iask? The telescop- 
ing principle more effectually protects 
the hive and bees from the inclemency 
of the weather than any other device, 
and if the hives are ‘easily and 

readily movable” (as they certainly 
sould be), the “‘ upward and down- 
ward motion” necessary to move the 
supers on and off the hive should not 
be very fatiguing, especially if they 
have a capacity of only 25 pounds of 
| honey, as Mr. Heddon recommends. 

3. ‘*There should be no dead-air 
space or double covering over the sur- 
'plus room.” I differ here, and unless 
| I misunderstand the latter part of the 
article (in which he quotes from the 
specifications of the Langstroth pat- 
ent), Mr. Langstroth did also. 

4. ‘“* The sections should never rest 
on each other or the brood frames.” I 
| most. heartily indorse that. That is 
|an objection I have to the Simplicity 
hive as now made. The full height of 
the upper story is all right if extract- 
ing only is to be done, but where we 





He lined them 3 miles to | 


tion will help mature a plan to bring 
out the full report so much desired by 
| the honey-producers, I shall be glad. | 
I have 30 colonies in the cellar, appar- | 
ently doing well ; and 10 others owned 
by Mr. Jameson. We have 40 in all, | 
from 10, spring count. 
Hillsborough, Wis. 


+e 


run for comb honey in 44x44 sec- 
tions, I should much prefer a story of 
one-half the height to take 7 wide 
frames of 44x17 inches, inside meas- 
urement, to hold 4 sections instead of 
8; the number used in the present ar- 
jrangement. <A super of this style 
| would hold 28 one-pound sections, and 
|with a tin separator permanently 
For the American Bee Journat. | fastened to each wide frame would be 
P . |a very desirable arrangement indeed. 
The Hives I Like’and Use. Another super of the same size could 
| be added whenever needed, tiering up 
HOWARD W. ACKERMAN. | three and four high in the same man- 
|ner that Mr. Heddon does with his 
I can easily say what hive I like the|cases. The brood-chamber cover 
best, although my saying so does not | covering them all. 
add to the value of it in the least. It}; Twoof these shallow supers could 
is the one known as the Simplicity,| be readily tacked together, and by 
first made by A. I. Root.. It is simply | substituting 10 regular Langstroth 
a Lanestzeth hive without portico or | brood frames, for the 14 wide frames, 
permanent bottom-board, and takes | we would have asingle upper story for 
10 standard Langstroth frames. Itis| extracting. A super could also be 
2044 inches long, and 16 inches wide | made of a suitable height to take 7 
outside, with body mitered together| wide frames, each holding 3 prize 
at the corners. The top is beveled, as | boxes, or 21 two-pound sections in all. 
is also the buttom of the cover, fitting | These could, of course, be tiered up 
over, telescope fashion, and making a|in the same manner as the smaller 
'a perfect joint. To make a two-story! ones, or a super of each could be 
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placed on the hive, and thus secure 
our honey in both of the popular sec- 
tions, and satisfy the most exacting 
customer. 

Quite a number advocate only 8 
frames in the brood-chamber. I much 
prefer the regular 10-frame hive for 
this reason: With a division-board 
we can contract the brood-chamber to 
hold 8 frames, or as many less as we 
may desire; and, if we wish, we can 
put in one or two wide frames filled 
with sections for side storing. With 
only an 8-frame brood-chamber, this 
is not possible. Extra space for two 
more frames adds but very little more 
weight to the hive, and I consider any 
hive having a brood-chamber of less 
than 10-frame capacity (provided the 
frames contain no more than 150 
square inches of surface) to be ‘* just 
that much off.” 

N. Indianapolis, Ind. 


<< > < 
For the American Bee Journal 


Topics of the Day. 


J. A. BUCHANAN. 

There seems to be an inclination on 
the part of the bee-keeping fraternity, 
to take up certain questions pertain- 
ing to the art, and for a time, all con- 
versation and correspondence hinge 
on these points, until they eitlier be- 
come exhausted, or have been so 
thoroughly discussed as to have 
brought out all that is known or has 
been developed on the subject. This 
is well, since the experience and 
knowledge of each one made known 
to all, tends to a more generally in- 
formation. Of the leading topics of 
present interest, I have two or three 
to be treated on in this article. 


WINTERING. 


This old .question is not long at a 
time “laid on the table.” One terri- 
ble cold winter is allit takes tofreshen 
up the subject. Some_ bee-keepers 
think they have solved the problem, 
but by-and-by a severe winter, accom- 
panied by an unfavorable spring, 
catches them, and cleans ont their 
bees as well as their conceit. Where 
the conditions are favorable, and the 
bee-keeper understands his business, 
cellar or in-door wintering may be 
best; but for the masses, I am pretty 
sure the better way is to leave them 
on their summer stands, and if the 
conditions I shall, in this article set 
forth be complied with strictly, I feel 
safe in saying your chances for safely 
wintering your bees will be as good as 
any, if not a little better. 

I would give the double-walled hive 
the preference; not so much on ac- 
count of its better wintering qualities, 
but for the more uniform temperature 
it secures in the cool spring months 
when bees are weak in numbers, and 
desire to rapidly extend their brood. 
Herein lies the principal advantage of 
the double-walled hive. Since com- 
paratively the single-walled hive is the 
one generally used, I will give a few 
simple directions for its prea, 
which apply equally well to the ar- 
rangement of the chaff hive. 





ion boards. 
tect just as well as anything that may 
be used. When you have a good col- | 
ony of healthy bees, with plenty of 

honey stored around the bees in the 

natural way, you have not much | 
needed preparation to make. I would 

advise the use of some device placed 

across the frames that the bees may 

gain free access to all their stores, and | 
that there be used to cover the frames 

a clean cloth of good thickness on 

which should be placed a cushion 

filled with chaff or dry leaves, and | 
that the whole hive be effectually pro- 

tected from wet by a perfect cover. 

There is one more important point, 
and that is the means of ventilation, 
which, according to my experience, is 
best secured by ‘the use of a large en- 
trance. This should be, if mice- are} 
not troublesome, from % to % of an 
inch deep, and about the “full Ww idth of 
the hive, and keptopen. If any have 
the entrances to their hives narrowed 
down, I say go right now and open 
them up, no matter how cold the 
weather. The winter of 1880 was the 
most trying on bees of any we ever 
experienced here, and the only one 
that wintered all his bees was an old | 
farmer who had 6 colonies, and they | 
were raised from the bottom-board by 
one-inch blocks placed under each 
corner of his hives. One colony, that 
winter, went through in splendid con- 
dition, and swarmed very early, which 
had an entrance over twoinches deep, 
and the full width of the hive. 

A great many advise stimulating 
the bees to breed late in the fall, that 
the bees may be young to winter well. | 
[ regard this as all nonsense, and a 
useless expenditure of time as well as | 
the vital forces of the queen. I bave 
had ample experience in this matter. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


A few words on the question of 
selling extracted honey, and I will 
close. There is no use to try to con- 
ceal the fact that liquid honey is now 
and always will be a drug on the mar- 
ket. It may be boosted up for a time 
in some markets and sold for a while 
at fair prices, by being placed on the 
markets in small packages, nicely | 
labeled, but its everlasting tendency 
to granulate in cool weather, just 
when it ought to be looking its best 
and selling well, will always entitle it 
to aback seat and a bad reputation. 
Its fate is sealed. It is not much bet- 
ter sale now than when first intro- 
duced. See the men who used to take 
all their honey in this way that have 
turned their attention and skill to the 
production of comb honey in its most 
attractive form. 

Visit the retail stores where honey 
is handled, ask the proprietor about 
that honey sitting around in jars, 
looking for all the world just like! 
bottles of prepared horse radish, and | 
see if he does not say every time, 
‘*Slow sale.” ‘* That’s a_ fraud.” 
‘The stuff has all gone back to su- 
gar.” ‘‘Guess we won’t want any 
more.”” Again, see quotations of 
honey in liquid form in almost all the 





markets,‘‘extracted dull, as usual.ete.”’ 


at Moore’s Hall, No. 
street, on 


|a cellar very necessary. 


| dysentery. 
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I deem it all I folly t to removing part | All shines ceailiihe; red, I think it will 
of the frames of comb, and use divis- | hereafter be mere profitable for’ the 
The frames of comb } pro- | bee-keeper to turn the most of his 
|attention to the production of comb 
honey—getting it up in the most at- 
tractive and convenient manner, and 
placing it on the market in the best 
possible shape. 
| do this well and truly, it will not pay 
to engage in this, or, 
other branch of business. 
honey has been put on the market in 
that 
| how-it-looks way, 
producer ad dealer, I 
would write an article on this very 
subject at another time. 


If it will not pay to 


indeed, in an 
So much 


indifferent, don’t-care- 
causing loss to both 
have thought I 


careless, 


Holliday’s Cove, W. 


- eo — 


To Bee- Ronee of Illinois and Iowa. 


The regular annui r meeting of the 
Eastern Iowa and Western Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
110 East Third 
Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
. 22 and 28, 1884. 


urday, Feb. 21 ‘ 
Newman, of Chicago, 


mr. X. G. 


editor of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, 


will be with us, and has be en engaged 
to give two lectures on ‘ Bee-Keep- 
ing” on the 22d and 28d. 

It is hoped that the members of the 
Association, and others will bring or 
send honey, apiarian supplies, etc. 
Any shipment of these, sent to Mr. 
Israel Hall, Treasurer of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, Davenport, will 


be taken from the express office, re- 
| moved to the Hall and cared for. 


Also be ready to report results of 
last season’s work. 
Invitation is hereby extended, not 


‘only to the members, but also to their 
friends. 


We want you to just swarm. 
J. V. McCaaa, Pres. 
I. J. NAGLE, Sec. 


o~~<->-< * 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Successful Wintering of Bees. 


GEORGE A. TAYLOR. 

There has been a great deal said in 
regard to wintering bees successfully, 
but stilla great many are not very 
successful. In this latitude I consider 
In my judg- 
ment the thing most needed for suc- 

cess in wintering bees is a warm, even 
temperature. Some consider a wet 
cellar preferable to a dry one. I would 
not take an extreme either way, but 
would — a moderately-dry cellar 
(not dusty), the temperature not going 
below 45° or 50°. I believe, when bees 
are wintered in this way, we need have 
very little fear of dysentery. I quite 
agree with Mr. Ira Barber in regard 
to bees not eating enough pollen to 
give them dyse ntery, if they are kept 
in a warm temperature. Our cellar is 
neither wet nor very dry. Our bees 
usually store a large quantity of pol- 
len, yet we have wintered bees 13 win- 
ters, in this cellar, without loss from 


this winter, has stood from 46° to 52° 
and the bees, at present, are as small 


|and bright as when put into the cellar. 


The temperature, so far 


Se ——_——— 
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We have no more trouble in wintering 
our bees than we do in wintering 
other stock. I firmly believe that just 
as long as bee-keepers continue to 
winter their bees out-of-doors, or ina 
cool temperature, just so long we shall 
hear of large losses in wintering bees. 
Canton, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1884. 


> ~— —-_ e+ 
For the American Bee Journal 


Extra Prolificness a Desirable 
Quality in Queens. 


Is 


0, O. POPPLETON. 


On page 30, current volume of the 
BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Frank Benton 
suggests the above question, which it 
may be well to have discussed, as it 
lies at the foundation of successful 
honey production. 

A very large majority of bee-keep- 
ers makes honey liaising a speciality, 
and those of us who do that care little 
for the large numbers of bees a queen 
may raise, unless those bees store a 
aga aes amount of surplus 
ioney. If the statement is true in 
the sense used by Mr. Benton, that 
‘‘If we have the workers in a hive 
when the harvest opens, we are sure 
of honey,” then all colonies would 
have to have equal powers and equal 
disposition to store honey in propor- 
tion to their numbers, which, I think, 
all observing bee-keepers will agree 
with me in saying is not the case. 
How very common it is to notice two 
colonies in the same apiary, in the 
same kind of hive, with about equal 
numbers of bees and brood, and so 
far as the bee-keeper can see in equal 
condition every way, and yet while 
the one gives a large amount of sur- 
plus honey, the other gives little or 
none, Thisis one of the most com- 
mon experiences in bee-keeping, and 
shows conclusively that while a good 
queen is one of the essentials in sue- 
cessful honey production, it is far 
from being the only one. 

In my locality, nearly all our sur- 
plus honey is stored during a couple 
of short flows of honey each year, each 
flow lasting from 5 to 15 days, the 
balance of the season varying from 

etting just enough honey to keep the 
yees breeding nicely, to a medium 
flow, but at least four-tifths, if not 


more of our surplus honey is usually | 


obtained during those short flows of 


honey. It can be seen that we get 
much better yields of honey from 
those colonies, that during heavy 
flows make honey gathering their | 


first object, and brood-rearing a sec- 
ondary one. The interval between 
these flows gives ample chance for 
them to raise all the bees needed in 
time for the next flow when it comes, 
these flows usually being from 4 to 6 
weeks apart. The kind of bees I find 
the most 
raise plenty of bees during the spring, 
and whenever there are only medium 
flows of honey, but whenever they 
have an opportunity to do so, will 
bend all their energies to gathering 
honey, and not do as Mr. Doolittle 
says: ‘“‘Seem tothink that a large 
flow of honey should mean lots of 
brood, so at brood rearing they go.” 





profitable, are those that | 


among my best honey gatherers, and 
what Mr. Doolittle calls the ‘Secret 
of honey-producing,” I would change 


right kind of ** bees just in the right 
time for the honey harvest.” 
Williamstown, Lowa. 


oa 2 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The “ German” Bees. 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


A large majority of writers on api- 
cultural subjects, when speaking of 
the German race of bees, use the 
word “black” interchangably with 
‘German.’ If we should conclude | 
that these writers speak accurately, | 
we would be forced to believe that the | 
so-called German is necessarily a black 
bee. 

While I admit the propriety of the 
name *‘ German,” as generally applied 
to this race of bees, the fact, as it ap- 
pears to me, that the Eastern bees, 
in their make-up, carry more or less of 
the blood of the German, is conclusive 
to my mind that the German race has 
had a wide range in the world in the 
past. But I cannot admit that they 
are properly called ‘** black bees.”’ The 
writer can remember when there were 
large tracts of land covered with tim- 
ber in nearly every community in cen- 
tral Kentucky; and in those days it 
was not a difficult thing to find * wild 
bees”? in the timber. In fact, they 
are to be found ina wild State in many 
localities yet. Of the German race 
of bees, I have noticed in this and 
other States at least three types of 
bees, whose distinctive features are 
sufficiently stamped to attract the at- 
tention of any close observer. 


| The most common of these in Cen- 
tral Kentucky, years ago, was the 
beautiful slender gray bee. This va- 





riety may be described as rather slen- 
|\der in general appearance, with 
|pointed abdomen. Their true color is 
la mixture of brown and gray. But 
| the fact that the gray consists of a 
| liberal sprinkling of light gray fuzz or 
downy hairs over the whole of the 
body, accounts for their general gray 
|appearance. The workers have rings 
lof white fuzz or hairs around the pos- | 
| tern section of the body similar to 
ithe Albino variety of the Italian; and 
| herein, perhaps, is a key to the origin 
|of the so-called Albino. The queens 
of this variety are rather slender, and 
|quite pretty for dark queens. The 
|drones are nearly black on the upper | 
| parts of the body, but have a sprink 
ling of light-colored hairs on the under 
part of the thorax, and some other 
| parts of the body. Ihave seen these 
bees at several places in my travels. 
In 1855, while traveling in the West, 
| IT saw this variety of the German race 
about 15 miles above St. Joseph, on 
| the Kansas side of the Missouri river. 
|Some Indians “camped” in that vi- 
|cinity, and while there cut several 
| bee trees which they found in a strip of 
\timber some three miles from the 
iriver as you follow what was then the 
! old California road. 


| 


so as toread: “ Lies in getting ” the) 


: a 
My colonies that contain extra pro-| wild bees, and found them to be iden- 
lific queens are very rarely indeed | tically the same as I have described. 


Another variety which was quite 
common, if I remember correctly, and 
are yet to be found in the rural dis- 
tricts, would most likely be called 
‘*brown”’ as to their general color, by 
most people. Although they have 


|rings around the abdomen much like 


the gray variety, but not so conspicu- 
ous. In form they are thicker and 
more bulky in appearance than the 
gray variety. 

Whether or not there is any material 


| difference in the working qualities of 
| these two varieties, if they are in fact 


varieties, I have not tested the matter 
sufficiently to hazard an opinion. I 
have always fancied the slender gray 
bees because of their clean, spritely 
appearance. 

The other variety, making up the 
three, comes the nearest of meriting 
the appelation *‘ black” of any bees I 
have seen—still they are not true black 
bees. I would describe them as dark, 
pinched, hungry-looking little fellows. 
Of course they look much improved 
when engaged in gathering honey, at 
which time they show slightly the 
rings of fuzz around the abdomen. 
They are the most ungovernable of 
any bees Lever tried to handle. Not 
that they defend themselves more vig- 
orously than some other varieties, but 
rather because they refuse to do any- 
thing like civilized bees. I am a little 
puzzled to know where these little 
dusky imps come from, or how they 
came about. I have no memory of 
seeing them prior to the importation 
of the Italian. 

I have thought it possible that they 
might be the “tag end” of run out 
hybrids. After noticing, for years, 
the proneness of all promiscuous 
crosses to run down to the lowest 
point of animal existence, I would ex- 
pect just such a result. By the way, 
while speaking of black bees, I call to 
mind the fact that several years ago, 
while discussing the subject of hreed- 
ing bees, see Vols. XVII and XVIII 
of the BEE JOURNAL, I suggested that 
the outcropping specimens of true 
black bees and queens, which some- 
times make their appearance when 
breeding from the imported Italian, is 
a thoroughbred of nature; and that 
most probably there was to be found 
somewhere on the earth a pure black 
and a pure yellow race of bees. 

Well. now Mr. A. W. Osburn, in his 
letter from Cuba, page 642, Vol. XIX 
of the BEE JOURNAL, tells us that 
** The native bee of Cuba, is a simon- 
pure black; there is no German or 
half-breed about them.’ Reasoning 
from analogy, I have no doubts but 
the pure yellow race of bees will be 
discovered before a great while. if not 
wholly absorbed by contact with other 
races of bees. If the pure yellow race 
is once discovered, whata field will be 
opened to the scientific breeder. They 
would furnish him the starting point 
connected with other races for any 


number of crosses or thoroughbreds. 
Judging from the out-cropping speci- 
mens which I have seen while breed- 
ing from selected Italian and Cyprian 
stock, I would expect the workers of 
I examined these the original yellow race to be in color 
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approaching a clear yellow 


thorax. The queens should be of the} 
same color as the workers, except that | 


their wings should be slightly tinted | 


with purple, perhaps. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


——_-~ 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Cultivate the Home Market. 


EUGENE SECOR. 

I believe it is safe to say that not 
one town in ten is supplied with honey 
the year around. Small bee-keepers, 
who produce only a little more than 
enough for 
get excited if. they happen to have 500 | 
or 1,000 pounds of honey for sale. 
They, perhaps, try to sell it all at one 
time, or to one man, in their own 
vicinity, and failing in this, ship it to 
the large cities, flooding the already | 
over-stocked markets, and their home 
market is either without honey the 
greater part of the year, or it is 


brought in from the wholesale centres. | 


The consumption of honey ought to 
and will increase from year to year, if 
it is properly kept before the public 
in its pure state by reputable pro- 
ducers. 

There is no better way to establish 
confidence in the product than to put 
upon the market only pure and fully 
ripened honey, with the guaranty of 
the producer, who is known to be 
honest and trustworthy. Not a pound 
of extracted honey should be offered 
for sale, thatis not thoroughly rip- 
ened. A label should be put on every 
package showing what it is, and who 
produced it. The suspicion of adul- 
terated or manufactured honey is often 
created by attempting to sell sweet- 
ened water instead of the rich, heavy 
well-ripened article that delights the 
customer, as well asthe seller. If the 
bee-keeper is ashamed to put his 
name and address upon it, he ought 
for his own future good, if not for the 
good name of the fraternity, to keep 
it out of the market. Every pound of 
good honey that is sold ata reasonale 
price, will help to sell another pound ; 
and no advertising will pay better 
than to let the consumer know where 
to go to get more of the same kind. 
If itis put upin attractive packages 
and kept in a conspicuous place in some 
live man’s grocery, and je at such 
a price that people can afford to use 
it the demand will greatly increase. 

I think if we were willing to sell our 
honey near home for the same price 
paid by commission men, that we 
would sell a great deal more of it, be- 
sides decreasing the number of those 
who are so anxious to engage in the 
new and untried pursuit of apicul- 
ture. When honey is sold at unrea- 
sonable high figures at home, people 
think there is a bonanza in its produc- 
tion, and hence are more apt to make | 
the venture; and if one new one suc- 
ceeds, he divides the field and the 
profits with the pioneer. 


when 
young. fading to leather color when 
old. They should have large trans- 
parent wings, and a liberal covering | 
of white fuzz on the upper part of the | 


family use, are too apt to} 


Some of the Pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey 
as Food and Medicine,” wisely dis- 
tributed, will create a market. The 
children will take their medicine in 
i honey every time. The honey sold at 
home undoubtedly brings the greater 
| profit. 


ton, of course he cannot dispose of all 
of it in the small town he may happen 
| to live near, but he should not nartect 
| the markets nearest home if he wishes 
to occupy the territory. 
Forest City, Iowa. 
-——_. < 


For the American Bee Journal. 


What shall we do with Weak Colo- 
nies in the Spring? 


E. POND. 


The above question has been asked 
me several times of late, and I know | 
of no better way of answering several | 
| inquiries at once (as all of them say 
they subscribe for the BEE JOURNAL), 
and thus save precious time. 

We have been advised in days past | 
to unite all weak colonies ; this’ ag e 
which is good for fall management, 
of no value in the spring, unless it 
should so happen that queenless colo- 
nies are found, when, of course, union 
is strength. My experience teaches 
me that weak colonies united will live 


| no longer than the same colonies would 
| have done had they been kept separ- 


ate; the reason being, that the bees 
are all old and can live but a short 
time after having borne the hardships 
of winter confinement. It is hardly 
possible to imagine that all colonies 
will be alike weak, if such should be 
the case, I should hardly know what 
to advise for the bee-keeper who finds 
his apiary in such a state, would 
hardly be able to strengthen up colo- 
nies successfully. 

The object of an apiarist should be, 
not to obtain the greatest possible 
yield from a single colony, but to 
equalize the whole apiary so that he 
may obtain a large and an average 
gain from each colony. To this end 
he should in e arly spring equalize his 
colonies in strength as nearly as pos- 
sible. and this can best be done by 
taking frames of brood from those 
that are strong enough to bear the 
loss, and give them to the weaker col- 
onies. If he has, as he should have, 
average queens in all his hives, he 
will be able by careful management 
and judicious feeding to stimulate, to 
bring all his colonies up to prime con- 
dition, and have a large force of fora- 
gers ready to take advantage of the 
first flow of honey that is secreted by 
early flowers. Many, however, are not 
careful enough in this matter of stim- 
ulative feeding. We begin without 
reference to the strength of the colony 
to feed diluted syrups, and also spread 
the brood, the consequence being that 
a cold frosty night drives the bees into 
a cluster, the brood is exposed, chilled, 
and dies, and the colony is either 
ruined completely or so injured that 
it becomes - valueless for the whole 
season. 

In giving frames of brood to weak | 
colonies, it is not advisable to give | 


If a man is producing honey by the | 


| Mo., Thursday, 





them to the weakest first, as the same 
condition of things may happen, as is 
liable to follow stimulative feeding. 
In this whole matter of strengthening 
and equalizing colonies, there is an 
opportunity for exercise of the great- 
est care and judgment, and to know 
how to do it just right every time, can 
only be learned by experience. Many 
are apt to make the mistake of 
strengthening colonies too early. By 
| so doing they lose a large amount of 
stores in feeding useless consumers. 
We want a large force of foragers 
when there is honey to be gathered, 
and at no other time, and if we could 
as easily arrange the matter through 
the whole season, as we can in the 
spring, our apiaries would be far more 
productive. 

Each bee-keeper should know the 

| honey flora of his locality, and know- 
ing that he will know just when he 
| will need a force of foragers to gather 
|the nectar secreted by them. It.is 
|inrpossible to give particular rules to 
govern this matter; the rule that 
would well apply to one section would 
| prove a failure in another, so every 
apiarist must be alaw unto himself, 
and work in accordance. with his 
* | locality and surroundings; if a_ be- 
ginner he must learn by experience, 
and not become discouraged if failure 
follows his first efforts; if an — 
he will know what to do, and will do 
it, knowing full well thatif the season 
proves favorable, he will obtain good 
results. 





If any queenless colonies are found, 
when it is too early to raise queens 
with any prospect of their mating in 
time to be of any use, they must be 
united with some colony that hasa 
good queen; this, I have found can 
best be done by moving the hives close 
together, giving both colonies alittle 
smoke, and when the bees are filled 
with honey, removing the frames, bees 
and all from the queenless hive, and 
alternating them with the frames in 
the other hive. This united colony 
should be closely watched, and if any 
fighting takes p.ace, another blast of 
smoke should be given them. If the 
union is made in this manner ona 
chilly day, no trouble need be antici- 
pated, and no pains need be taken in 
regard to the queen. I have united 
many colonies in this manner without 
caging the queen, and find she is not 
troubled at all, and that the bees 
unite peaceably, and are friendly at 
once. The reason of this, I conclude, 
is that the mixing up caused by alter- 
nation of frames, puts them in a con- 
dition such that they do not know 
what is up, and so stand on their good 
behavior, perhaps, for fear of conse- 
quences. Whatever may be their 


| feelings the fact remains that they so 


unite peaceably, and that to the prac- 
tical man is enough for present ee 
poses, however much he may wish to 
know the whys and the wherefores. 
Foxboro, Mass., Feb. 6, 1884. 


_-——_- + 


t The Western Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Independence, 
April 24, 1884. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 
Independence, Mo. 
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1884. 
Feb. 


Time and place of Meeting. 


V. McCagg, Pres. 


Mar. 4.—Meeting at Janesville, Wis. 
Mack & Fatzinger, Com. 


March 5.—N. E. Michigan, at Lapeer, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 
March 20.—Southern Indiana, at ptatiecn. Ind. 
H. C. White, Sec. 


Mar. 29.—Union Ascoe iation, at Dexter, lowa. 
). Darby, Sec., Dexter, Lowa. 


April 18.—lowa Central, at Winterset, lowa. 
J. BE. Pryor, Sec. 


April 22.—Des Moines Co., at Middleton, Lowa. 
John Nau, Sec. 


April 24.—-Western, at Independence, Mo. 
C. M. Crandall, Sec. 


April 24, 25.—Texas State, at Metinney. 
. R. Howard, Sec. 
May 26.—Wil! County, at Monee, J"). 
», P. Nelson, Sec. 
Oct. 11, 12.—Northern Mich., at Alma, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich, 


16 -~-ertnaster, ato hicago, II). 
. Z. Hutchinson, Sec. 


Oct. 15, 


Dec. 10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing. 
H 


. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


t@” In order to have this-table complete, Secre 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


‘WAhat and How. 


a 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, meaty, Mich. | 


Do Bees Thin Out Foundation? 


Has foundation been thoroughly 
tested when made 8 square feet to the 
pound, with the base as thick as the 
side walls? If it has been tested, 
who has found the base when drawn 








ural comb? I have not; 
found the side walls of the same, at 
the base, seemingly untouched, which 
would make comb honey unsalable. 
Can it be possible that we have been 
“asleep” on this point, and are thin- 
ning the base and heaping up wax on 


to be helping the bees and are helping 
them in the wrong place. I shall ex- 
eye er further the coming season | 

y placing small drops of wax in each | 
cell of thin foundation. I never saw | 


not excepted. A BEE-KEEPER. 
Bees act very differently at 
ent times with the 
dation. 


a thick base thin. 


in such a case. 
foundation is very thin, 








21-33.—E. Lowa, & W. ee at Davenport,la. | 


out by the bees any thicker than nat- | 
but have | 


the side walls, as we might suppose | 


honey that could not be detected, even | 
10 square feet to the pound, Given not | 


differ- 
same comb foun- | 
My experience has been this : 
Bees will sometimes, but rarely, make 
They will some-| 


The base of that | proved to be true with two experi- 
and pretty 





| hard mannnills I think. I have never | between Italian and German colonies. 
| been able to detect that the thick} 4. Try melilot clover(mow it in June 
| bases of other foundations that I have | if you wish it to blossom in September 
| experimented with, were ever thinned|and October), and others, of more 
|in process of working into combs by | doubtful practical value. 
bees. Such instances have been re- | eden 
ported, and, no doubt, truthfully so, | Moving Bees by Railroad. 
but I think from the scarcity of such | JT expect to move 100 colonies of my 
reports, and my own experience, that| bees (about one-half of them) to 
they are quite rare. Michigan by railroad, in the spring. 
We have had hundreds of combs| 1 Want to know how to prepare them 
‘ ; : P ges : for this long journey. RK. B. OLpr. 
built on full size pieces of Given foun- New Berlin. Pa. 
dation, that run about 8 square feet); ; Fins : : 
per pound, that none could detect any T he period you give is rather indefi- 
signs of foundation about. We have | "ite. Supposing it to be late in the 
also had combs that showed the foun- | spring and warm, I would advise the 
dation plainly, when the same foun- | following: By the aid of your freight 
dation as above referred to, was used. | @8ent, select a springy, easy-riding, 
In no case have I ever had one word well-ventilated freight car. As the 
of fault found with any of my comb | ©°lonies will be quite strong and con- 
honey sold. It is all“ salable.” tain considerable brood, the frames 
. should be securely fastened, and over 
each hive should be an empty case, 
from 2 to 6 inches high, securely fast- 
ened to the hive, with nothing between 
the brood frames and case, and the 
tops of said case should be covered 
with wire cloth. 

If the hives are Langstroth’s, with 
all-wood top-bars and wood rabbets, a 
‘three-fine”’ nail in the end of each 
top-bar will hold the frames securely. 

If the rabbet or ends of the frames 
are metal, or the hive is a deep one, I 
| would advise tacking strips on to the 
ends of the hive, and between the 
frames. Place the hives in the car so 
the combs run lengthwise. Place only 
one tier in the car, unless so arranged 
that the upper tier rest clear above 
the lower one. 

Go with the bees, and, with a whisk 
broom and basin of water, sprinkle 
through the screen occasionally. If 
the watering is neglected, the bees 
will be apt toeat up all the larve. 


Separators. 


Will Mr. Heddon give, through the 
‘What and How,” his objections to 
separators ? 

1. Would not the bees wax the 
\frames together so that you never 
could get them out of the hives ? 

2. What is the best thing for a bee | 
sting, to keep the flesh from swelling ? 

About whet is the average age 
of the honey bee ? 

4. What plants can I raise that will 
| produce honey in dry and hot weather, 
and late in the summer ? 

Mt. Hope, Kans. S. F. 

. My objections to separators are, 
that their cost and extra trouble in 
manipulating, are not balanced by any | 
usefulness they possess. If you work 
properly without them, the bees would 
not glue the frames to each other 
| without separators, any more than 
they do to each other and to the sepa- 
rators where they are used. Still, if| 
[I used anything so awkward as broad 
frames, I would use tin separators | 


with them (see page 315, BEE JouR- “Pe ; 
ms For hundreds of minor details, you 


NAL for 1883). td i Mid beak 
st depe on your native tact. 
As my flesh does not swell under | ™US* Cepene upon your native tac 


bee stings, I hardly know what to say. | 
I believe itis generally conceded in 
the medical world, that amonia is the 
| best known antidote for animal poi- 
isons. There are a host of bee-keepers 
who are willing and ready to tell us 
what they used when they got stung, 
and got along with it first-rate; they 
are alive and enjoy fair health to-day. 


DAILY. 





Convention Notices. 


té The sixth annual convention of 
Texas bee-keepers will be held at the 
*‘ Bee Garden” of Judge W. H. An- 
|drews at McKinney, Collin Co., Tex., 
‘on April 24 and 25, 1884. A larger 
|number of leading bee masters than 
ever assembled ona similar occasion 
in the South, is anticipated. 


times, but rarely, fail to draw out) An antidote for the declining price in mM. R. HOWARD, Sec. 
thin, the side walls of the Given foun- | honey, is what we most need at pres-| Kingston, Tex., Jan. 16, 1854. 
dation, because they are soft, not | ent. a 

having been pressed hard in the pro-| 3. In the working season, 8 or 10) «& We intend to organize a bee- 
cess of making. I have never half | weeks; out of that season, 5 to 7) keepers’ association for Southern In- 
pressed Given foundation to leave the | months. Italian bees are longer-lived | diana on March 20, 1884, to meet at 
base thick, to see what they would do|than Germans; at least such has the Merchants and Manufacturers 


Ind., at 9:30 a. 
Kentucky bee-keepers are invited 
to participate. C. WHITE. 


| Club Rooms, Madison, 
}m. 
| ments I have made of changing queens | 
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Good Increase. 


My report for 1883 is not as good as 
it was the year before. I commenced 


the spring with 20 colonies ; increased | 


to 50, by natural swarming; sold 6, 
and 3 took Greeley’s advice and went 
West. I now have 44 in the cellar, all 
right so far. I only obtained 1,458 


Ibs. of comb honey and 120 Ibs. of ex- | 


tracted. " LEVI FATzINGER. 
Janesville, Wis., Feb. 13, 1883. 


Bees Wintering Well. 


On Sunday the weather was warm 
and fine ; every colony of mine was up 
and dressed. They cleaned out the 
hives nicely, but respect for the day 
prevented me from examining into 
their condition. I think they have 
eaten up but little honey, judging from 
the small amount of bee bread, capp- 
ings and other debris, owing, I suppose, 
to continued cold weather. I found 
but few dead bees—11 colonies show- 
ing about a pint only. Every colony 
last fall covered 7 frames full, and I 
packed them in various ways for ex- 
periment, and shall give the result 
thereof by-and-by, when I ascertain 
the exact condition in March. 
to prove something in wintering, as I 
believe I have fully solved the prob- 
lem, barring accident. 

J. E. Ponp, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., Feb. 7, 1884. 


Toronto Convention Report. 


Mr. Epiror :—In 
Toronto Convention report, in the 
BEE JOURNAL for Jan. 23, 1884, you 
advise any one that has any thing to 
say, to speak right out. I think this 
is the proper thing to do, and I will. 
therefore, ask Dr. Miller to “ arise” 
and explain as to the progress of pub- 


lication of the pamphlet that was to | 
be sent to each member of the North | 


American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Dr. Miller was elected secretary, and 
was acting as such when a motion 
was offered by Dr. Brown, of Georgia, 
I think, and supported by Judge An- 


drews, of Texas, to have the minutes 


oe in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to the members. At this 
juncture I made a motion that each 
member’s name with his post-office 
address be inserted in the same, and 


I hope | 


regard to the| 


] 
in justice to those, as well as all con- | 
cerned, I am anxious to hear all about 
this through the Bee JouRNAL, as [| 
think many will be anxious to havea 
| full explanation. If that pamphlet is 
| not yet published, I would recommend 
that the names of the vice-presidents | 
| be inserted, so that we may know who 

and where they are. H. BEssE, 
Vice-President for Ohio. 


[Do not be too severe, Doctor; we | 
were not there,as you know; but it 
has been said that “ business’? was 
out of its element there,in such an 
enthusiastic gathering, and, perhaps, 
that explains it. Evidently there are 
neither reports, names and addresses, 
nor badges forthcoming.—ED. ] 


Moth or Miller. 


In reply to Mr. W. F. Clarke, let me 
say that while miller is a proper term, 
it is not so elegantas moth. The lat- 
ter is sanctioned by the best usage. 
Entomologists almost never use the 
word miller. The term moth-miller 
is a barbarism. As well say a female 
woman. Let me add, that if John 
Phin shows the same wide culture 

| and wise discretion in all his book as 
in a few pages sent to me, he will give 
us a masterpiece. We may well re- 
joice that a person of such wide in- 
formation, and such admirable judg- 
ment, has undertaken this important 
work. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich., Feb. 8, 1884. 


Bees Prospering. 


I put 50 colonies of bees in the cel- 
lar in December, in good condition 
and they all appear to be right yet; 
they are still, dry and clean. I see re- 
|ports in some papers that the ex- 
| treme weather is killing a great many 
bees, but it is not s6 in Wisconsin; 
where they are properly housed they 
| are all right. L. M. ROBERTs. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Feb. 9, 1884. 


|\Someof the daily papers have pub- 
but they ob- 
| tained it, no doubt, of those who took 
no care of bees.—ED.] 


| lished such as ‘‘ news,” 


|My Success as a Beginner. 
| Itis only one year ago that my at- 


tentien was first called to this indus- | 


try through: an article entitled, 
| Healthful and Profitable Employ- 
|ment for Women.” At that time I was 


|slowly recovering from a protracted | 


also that a suitable badge, similar to| season of prostration, and open air ex- 


those worn by the members of the 
Northeastern Society, be secured and 
sent with said pamphlet. This mo- 
tion was supported by some member, 
and was unanimously carried, and 


after this, there were three or four 


gentlemen sitting near me who said 


that they would now become members | upon the Rev. O. Clute, of Iowa City, | 


lercise had been recommended. I 
| caught at the word “ healthful,’ while 
|** profitable’ pleased the ear. 
'gan to look into the subject, sub- 
| scribed for the BEE JOURNAL, pro- 


lof Bee-Culture. In April I called 


as they wanted to secure one of those | from whom I received valuable sug- 


beautiful badges; they immediately 
arose and subscribed their names and 


seemed to be a great inducement in 


| gestions, and invested in 3 colonies of 
| Italian bees. These were pronounced 


lar to others I have read. Some last- 


getting members. Now, Mr. Editor,! ing impressions were made upon my | 


I be- | 


cured Prof. Cook’s Manual and A BC} 


ahead of the others, both 
paid their fees, and the same took | ‘‘ beauties,” and the only pure Italians 
place from all parts of the hall, as it| I know of. My experience was simi- | 
to handle as any bees. 


memory, but I fully enjoyed my work, 


and consider that I was fairly success- 


ful, taking all things into considera- 
tion. I have now 8 colonies besides 1 
that sought the woods, from the origi- 
nal three, and from 150 to 200 Ibs. of 
honey above the full winter’s supply. 
It was a poor season for surplus 
honey, and considering all things, I 
feel quite satisfied with my first ex- 
perience in bee-keeping. My bees are 
wintering on summer stands, well 
protected with chaff cushions, etc., 
and seem to be all right. 
Mrs. R. K. EASTMAN. 
Webster City, Iowa, Feb. 11, 1884. 


Making Comb Foundation. 

Would it be profitable to manufac- 
ture your own foundation for an 
apiary of 25 to 50 colonies? Does it 
require much practice or mechanical 
skill to manufacture a good article ? 
It is very expensive to purchase from 
a distance, as the freight or ees 
charges are quite an item. Please 
answer through. the BEE JOURNAL 
and oblige an interested bee-keeper. 

Mrs. J. W. KNADLER. 

Valley Station, Ky., Feb. 11, 1854. 

{It requires considerable practice to 
make a good article, and we fear it 
would cost much more than the article 
already made and the cost of trans- 
portation for so few colonies, unless 
you wanted to use it in wired frames ; 
then the bulk would make it costly 
for expressage.—ED.] 


Bee Pasturage—A Correction. 


Mr. M. L. Trester, Secretary of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, made a slight mistake in his re- 
port, where I asked the question : 
** Will it pay to keep 80 acres of land, 
on which there are 1,600 basswood 
trees, 9 and 10 inches in diameter, ex- 
clusively for a bee pasture?” It 
should have read 2,500 trees, 1,600 of 
them from 9 to 10 inches in diameter. 
Taking the whole lot, they run from 
3 inches to 24 inches in diameter, and 
1.500 more average about the same 
within a radius of 146 miles. 

Watson, Mo. R. B. Murr. 


Packed in Chaff. 


In 1882-83, bees wintered nicely. I 
had a few Cyprian swarms before the 
snow storm of May 22. My bees did 


well, considering the season. I had 
28 colonies, spring count, and in- 


creased to 89; sold 37 colonies for 
$310.50, and got 1,500 Ibs. of comb 
honey, which I sold at an average of 
15 cents per pound, making $225. I 
now have 52 colonies, packed in clover 
chaff, all alive; afeware a little scant 
of stores, but I intend to feed them as 
soon as it gets warm enough. I feed 
corn meal, rye and buckwheat flour in 
the spring before they can get natural 
pollen. Ihave Cyprians, Italians and 
Albinos, and I think the Cyprians far 
or honey 
and increase. They are a little nerv- 
ous, but if well managed are as easy 
H. HANCE. 
Bryan, O., Feb. 6, 1884. 
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Was Not Stung Once, Last Season. 


I stated inthe spring with 14 colo- 
nies; increased to 43, and received 
1,200 lbs. of comb honey in one and 
two-pound sections. did not get 
stung once, last season. I do not 
claim to be an expert (I guess I am so 
awkward that my bees pity me). I 
have them all packed on the summer 
stands. Up to this time, all are in 
good condition. I told a friend the 
other day that if I only kept one bee, 
and that a drone, I would have the 
BEE JOURNAL so that I could keep it 
intelligently. He said he could not 
see the point. I told him to try bee- 
kee ping without it, and he would see 
more points than he wanted to. 


F. J. SAWIN. 
Kirkwood, Il., Feb. 9, 1884. 


Well Done. 


My report for 1883 is as follows: I 
commenced the season with 70 colo- 
nies, increased to 93, and obtaine d 
from them 8,000 lbs. of honey; 3,000 | 


Ibs. being comb honey, and 5.000 
tracted. JAMES CorsirT. 
-almyra, Mo., Feb. 9, 1884. 


Testing Thermometers. 


thermometers can be tested by nat- 
ural standards—the freezing and the 
boiling points of water. A mixture 
of snow or pounded ice and salt may 





ex- | is a heavy penalty. 


Those I left without banking up, 
came out very much better; indeed, 
my losses were from those that were 
banked. After the cold, rainy weather 
had passed,and I had fed many of 
the weakest ones, up to June 15, the 
honey began to come in, and they be- 
yan to swarm, and so continued to 
“¥ j it up until Aug. 31, in spite of 
all I could do to prevent it, increasing 
from 20 to 58, and I got 1,500 lbs. of 
honey (1,200 lbs. being extracted), and 
here let me say that I could have had 
500 Ibs. more if I had not been short 
of supplies. I now have 46 colonies 
buried in a clamp, and 12 on the sum- 
mer stands. I expect to leave those 
in the clamp until about April 1, or 
until pollen begins to come in. I will 
report in the spring just how I suc- 
ceed, and will possibly have to give 
the “other side” of successful win- 
tering. J. W. MARGRAVE. 
Hiawatha, Kans., Feb. 7, 1884. 


[Losing 500 pounds of honey by neg- 
lecting to get supplies in proper time, 
Let all take warn- 


|ing by this and procure everything 


|have it 


they need early in the season, 
on hand long before 


and 
it is 


| wanted.—ED.] 
There are only two points at which | 


be had at different temperatures de- | 


pending upon the temperatures of the 
air, of the ice and of the salt. Pure 
water freezes at 32° and boils at 212°. 
In the case of boiling water, we must 
note the barometer also, because 
water boils at different temperatures 
depending upon the pressure of the 
atmosphere. I have tested 
thermometers for scientific purposes, 
and these are the general principles 
involved. To give long details would 
robably occupy too much space. If 
Mr. Yoder’s thermometer shows 32 
ina bowl of pure ice in a melting 
state, but not melted, itis no doubt 
correct enough for all ordinary work. 
Thermometers change as much as two 
or three degrees after being made, 
unless the tubes are filled and kept 
sometime before being graduated. 
Cedar Brae, N. J. JOHN PHIN. 


Bees Banked up with Snow. 


I put into winter quarters, in the 
fall of 1882, 31 fair colonies, in pretty 
good condition, so far as stores were 
concerned. When the first big snow 
storm came, I took a shovel and bank- 
ed up some 15 hives with snow and 
dirt, half way to the top on three 
sides, leaving the entrance side naked; 
the other 16 were left without any 
protection except some cushions on 


the top. In March, on one nice, 
warm day, I opened the hives of 
those that were covered up, and I 


found frost and ice all around on the 
inside, one-half of the bees dead and 
dying; the result was, I had to change 
them to other hives. and then they 
had the dysentery, and in three weeks 
[had only 20 colonies, and many of 
those reduced to a mere handful. 





many | 


Prospects in California. 


It has been raining for the past ten 
days; over 15 inches in all for this 
winter. Prospects are good for a 
first rate honey season, as the soil has 
had a thorough soaking. Bee men 
and farmers are in good ‘cheer over 
the prospects. Old residents claim it 
to be the heaviest rain we have had 
for a number of years. Vegetation is 
finely advanced, and it is probable the 
season will commence early. 

M. H. MENDELSON. 

San Buenaventura, Cal., Feb. 7, 1884. 


Wintering Well. 
We have had a 
bees so far. The 
cated 32° below Jan. 5, 
20° below several times during the 
month. Ihear some complaining of 
their bees being dead, but I think, as 
a whole, bees are wintering very well 
in this county. I have 76 colonies, 
packed with chaff on the summer 
stands ; they seem to be all right yet. 

— OSBORNE. 
Hl... , 1884. 


very hard winter on 
thermometer indi- 
zero, On 5, and 


Rantoul, Feb. 


A Warm Cellar for Bees. 


Bees are wintering finely in the cel- 
lar 
are no signs 


of dysentery 
bees were 


taken into the 
Nov. 18; the honey-boards were all 
removed and a piece of rag carpet 
spread over the frames (coffee sacks 
are just as good); the bee cellar is 
very large, and has an open chimney ; 
itis kept at 45° to 50°. If it gets 
lower than 45°, I always raise it to 50°; 
if the bees have good honey they will 
winter well. There is nota gallon of 
dead bees in the cellar at present, 
from 51 colonies. In 


yet. 
cellar on 


My 


; they keep very quiet, and there | 





the cold winter 
| of 1880-81 my bee cellar was below the 


| Extracted honey 


freezing point nearly all the time; 
and out of 35 colonies only 9 came out 
alive; nearly all of them being weak. 
y 4 hat: gave me enough of cold cellars ; 
since then the cellar is kept warm. I 
have not lost one. I do not believe 
pollen is the cause of dysentery. All 
we want is a warm cellar. I prefer 
the hybrid bees and the standard 
Langstroth hive for comb honey. 

H. T. HARTMAN. 

attain Ill., Feb. 10, 1884. 


= «=m 6 ~~ 


S The Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its second an- 
nual meeting on Wednesday, March 


5, at the Court Honse, in Lapeer. 


Hotel rates reduced to $1 per day. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Feb. 18, 1884. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—tThere is no change to note in the hon- 
ey market. Nochangein the price of extracted 
honey, but there is an improvement in the de- 
mand. Comb honey is in large supply, and the best 
in 1 Ib. sections brings no more than léc. a lb. from 
store. Extracted, 7@10c. 

BEESW AX—Fair demand, and arrivals are fair. 
It brings 28@32c. on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 15@21c. Dark and second quality, 
15¢.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
rels, 9@ l(c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 34@35 

H.K. & F. B THU RBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Goes off slowly, ana prices are lower on 
sections that are imperfectly filled. The demand 
seems to be chiefly for lots that are fancy in ap- 
pearance, and in every way perfect sales are made 
of 1 Ib. sections at 15@20c.; 1'4@2 Ib. sections, 14@ 
i8ec.; dark and mixed in color, very oar! at about 
12@13c. Extracted honey steady, but limited de- 
mand; ity es range from 7@10c. per ib. 

BEESW AX—Searce, at 28@35c., according to 
color and a anliness. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

HONEY—Demand good and stocks very low. 
Little or no nice 2 Ib. sections in this market, and 
a few shipments would be readily taken at 17@18c. 
in fair demand for dark fall at 
sa 9C. 

BEESW AX—None in this marke 

JEROME T'WICHELL, 514 W alnut Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—Market is quiet, and common qualities 
difficult to place at anything like satisfactory fig- 
ures. Fancy qualities are scarce. White to extra 
white comb, 15@18c; dark to good, 9@11c; extrac 
ted, choice to extra white, 6@7'¢c.; dark and can 
died, 

BEKBSWAX— Wholesale, 274@30c 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


5a@— 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONE Y—Du!! and slow sale. 

strained and extracted 6@a« 
fancy La - all packages. 
BEESW AX—Steady at 32@33c. for choice. 

ow. T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


bi6e.,and 
Top rates f 


Comb 12 
». per Ib. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—The honey market has been dul! with 


| us during the month of January, but the past week 


it has been better, so that stocks are again re- 
duced. Choice white 1 Ib. in good order, sold at 18 
cts.; the same quality when broken sold at 16c.; 2 
ib. best white, 16@17c.; second quality, no sale. 
Extracted as usual, not atall wanted in our market. 

BEESWAX-—In great demand, but no supply; 
nominally 30c. per Ib. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


: BOSTON. 
HONEY.—Demand light. 1 Ib. sections comb 
honey, 18@: 2Ne.; 2 — 16@18e. Extracted, 9@1 1c. 


BEESWAX— 
BL AKE ‘& RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
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GETTING UP CLUBS. 








Boney as Food and Medicine. 


Special Dotices. | 


————-—~ | To increase the number of readers; A pamphlet of 16 pages giving 
Examine the Date following your | of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will | Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
name on the wrapper label of this | aid progressive bee-culture and help | of cooking in which honey is used, and 
paper; it indicates the end of the | to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, | healthful and pleasant beverages. 
month to which you have paid your | offer the following premiums for| We have put the price still lower, 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. getting up clubs: |to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
For safety, when sending money to' While no subscription to the Bre|them far and wide. Single copy 5 
this office get either a post office or ex- | JoURNAL will be taken for less than | cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
press money order, a bank draft on|the regular advertised prices (viz.: per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
New York or Chicago, or register the | Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any | postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind | one getting up a club of two copies, /$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
may besent for amounts less than one | or more, may select from ‘* OUR Book ‘we will print, if desired, on the 
dollar: Local checks are subject toa| List” anything therein named, to| cover-page, ‘“ Presented by,” etc., 
discount of 25 cents at Chieago banks. | the amount of 15 cents for every dollar | (giving the name and address of the 
American Express money orders for | they send direct to this office, to pay them | bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. | for the trouble of getting up the club ; | alone will pay him for all his trouble 
We wish to impress upon every one | and these books will besent, postpaid, | and expense—enabling him to dispose 
the necessity of being very specific, | to any address desired. of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
and carefully tostate what theydesire| For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly +--+ 
for the money sent. Also, if they live | and $6.00, we will make an additional| > A correspondent asks if any one 
near one post office, and get their mail | present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound may select a Binder for the Breer 
at another, be sure to give us the. ad-| in cloth, containing 320 pages. | JOURNAL, among the books given as 
dress we already have on our books. For a club of 5 Weekly or 10) Premiums for getting subscribers; we 
Subscription Credits.—We do not| Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,)| reply, yes, any book or binder we keep 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- | with $10, we will, in addition to the| for sale may be selected by those who 
tion by letter. The label on your|15 per cent, present a copy of the| get up clubs. 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the | AMERICAN “POPULAR” DICTIONARY, | es 
date to which your subscription is | comprising every word in the English | 
paid. When you send us money, if | language that enters into speech or | 
the proper credit is not given you, | writing; it contains 32,000 words and| AJ] who intend to be systematic in 
within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your | phrases,670 illustrations and 512 pages; | | their work in the apiary, should get a 
label, notify. us by postal card. Do) it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be | copy and commence to use it. 
not wait for months or years, and | sent by mail, postpaid, to any address | p 








The Apiary Register. 


, , ; : or 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
then claim a mistake. The subscrip-| desired. | ** 100 colonies (220 en pebeee 1 50 
tion is paid to the end of the month| Fora club of $20, for 10 Weeklies,or| ‘* 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


indicated on the wrapper-label. This /an equivalent in Monthlies, we will The larger ones can be used for a 

gives a continual statement of account. | present, besides the 15 per cent. in | few colonies, give room for an increase 

re books, a tested Italian queen, by mail. of numbers, and still keep the record 

= When writing to this office on | postpaid. | all together in one book, and are there- 
business, our correspondents should Subscriptions for twoor more years fore the most desirable ones. 

not write anything for publication on | for one person, will count the same | 


the same sheet of paper, unless it can | as each year for a different person. | 
be torn apart without interfering with| For a club of 100 Weekly (or its | 
either portion of the letter. The edi-| equivalent in Monthlies), with $200, 
torial and business departments are| we will send a Magnificent Organ 
separate and distinct, and when the | worth $150. See description on page 
business is mixed up with items for | 614 of the Weekly for Nov. 28. 1883. 
publication it often causes confusion. | meavald 

They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 


i << 
g@ We now club the British Bee 
Journal and our Monthly for $2.50. 
o—~<aginee 
g@ Our friends will find this the 
season for securing subscriptions. We 
ofter the premiums and they can easily 
secure them. 
t It must be understood that, ——_-~ 
i ti ba should an advertiser desire to cancel| Do not let your numbers of the 
€@ In reply to many correspondents | ®” unexpired contract, he can do so| BEE JOURNAL for 1884 be lost. The 
let us sav that we take anv kind of | OY by paying regular rates for the | best way to preserve them is to pro- 
. 7 number of insertions his advertise-| cure a binder and put themin. They 
ment has had. are very valuable for reference. 


postage stamps at their face value— 
including the 3 cent ones. Silver 
should never be sent by mail, as it en- | . : = i " 
dangers the loss of the letter either | ST All money orders from foreign) & As the reading season has come 
by thieves, or else breaks through the countries, should be made payable at with the long winter eve nings, it is 
envelope a and is lost in that way. | Chicago, as the “*‘ Madison Street Sta- | just the time to read the various books 
ciency pile | tion’ is not an International office. on Bee-keeping. When renewing 
@ For $2.75 we will supply the| +++ | your subscriptions will bea good time 


— ——~-+ <> -_<_—— - «+ 


Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and| @@& Ceniiatiens and By-Laws for | to get a supply of such literature. See 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in| local Associations $2.00 per 100. The | our club rate on Books with the BEE 
paper covers; or the Monthly Bregs| nameof the Association printed in the 
JOURNAL and the book for $1.75. | 


JOURNAL, on the first page of this 
| paper. 


blanks for 50 cents extra 
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FORTY COLONIES OF GOOD 
Italians in Langstroth hives For oP | 


1854. 
Address, 
8D2t 3Bit 


R.M. ARGO, 
PAINT LICK, Garrard Co. KY. 


South Florida Apiaties, 


At Tavares, Orange Co. Florida. 


We are now booking orders for EARLY SPRING 
DELIVERY. Orders should be accompanied with 
the Cash. Queens by mail, from $1 to $2, bred 
according tu the most approved methods, Ital- 
ians. Nuclei Colontes, containing each two 
frames, 15x6 inches—Brood, Bees and Honey, $2 
each set, to which the above price of Queens is to 
be added: 

On orders for 10....10 per cent. off. 
ad ad ia 50....20 ia] *. e. 

On all Northern and Western orders, free deliv- 
ery to New York City. Special attention will be 
given to fitting out entire Apiaries in the South. 
Orders may be sent to J. B. MEAD, Randolph, Vt., 


or to 
REY. W. S. BLAISDELL, 
TAVARES, FLORIDA. | 





1884. 1ss4. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co. IIl., 


Manufacturer of PURE HONEY-COMB FOUN- 
DATION, and dealer in 


Supplies for the Apiary. 


New Circular now ready. Send forit! I pay 35c. 
cash for good yellow Beeswax, at the depot here. 
D 


sbtf 
i EE-KEEPER WANTED. — ADDRESS, 
stating terms. C. WEEKS, Ciifton, Tenn. 
5A 4t 
Be Sure to Sen sro’ Bee Hives, Sections, 
okers, Extractors, Comb 
Foundation, &c., patenr, purchasing your St Supplies | 
for 1884. Address, H 
SAlt NORTH MANCHESTER, ‘IND. 


DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND BOO OF HEALTH, 


Hints AND READY RECIPES. 


For my Price List of Langs- 


Is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 

great amount of information of the Utmost Im- 
rtance to Everybody, concerning their daily 

Rabits of Eating, Drinking, 

Bathing, Working, etc. 


and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 


Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 


What to Eat, 
How to Eat it, 
Things to Do, 
Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation, 
Influence of Plants, 
Occupation for Invalids, | Care of Teeth, 
Superfiuous Hair, After-Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned, | 
Preventing Near-Sight- | 
edness, 














How much to Wear, 

Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Exercise, 








Malaria! Affections, 
Crqup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chillblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns, Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphthera, Dys- 









ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Nipples, Sore Throat, Sunstroke, Stings and Insect 


Bites, Sweating Feet, 'oothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills? 


Price only 25 Cents. 










Sent by Mail, post-paid, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
125 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 








BEES for SALE, CHEAP, he Bee-Keepers’ ides 


| trations were added in the &th edition. 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


10,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


1ith Theusand Just Out! 


| 10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scieatific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail, @1 25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 
A. J. COOK, air and Publisher, 
47D10t 16C7t LANSING. MIC H. 


wa WT « ECKMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
7Aly RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either | 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and comneres. 


1ABtt 


co., 
HOOPEST ON, ILL. 


SMITH & SMITH 


Wants to give away 5,000 of their lllustrated Cata- 





| logue and Price List of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


| Send for Price List. 


| Special Attention given to the 


Simplicity One-Piece Section, 
Also Hives, Smokers, Foundation, etc. 
SMITH & SMITH, 


_SD10t KEN’ TON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 


BEE HIVES! 


Simplicity, Langstroth and Chaff Hives, Section 
Boxes, Brood Frames, and Comb Foundation. 
The successors of A. B. Miller 


| & Son. 


| 
| 


MILLER BROS., 


51 Dst NAPPANEE, Elkhart County, IND. 





30m 


It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


Clothing—what to Wear, | 


Headache, cause & cure, | 


entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Kar Ache, Felons, | 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, | 
Hoarsness, Itching, Inflamed Breasts, lvy Poison- | 


Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore | 


Dressing, Sleeping, | 





EE CTRO-V ouraic BELT and Sher ELECTRIC 
E APPLIANCES are sent on 8 Days’ Trial TO 

MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OJ D, who are suffer- 
| ing from_Nervovus Depim. /, Lost VITALITY, 
| WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases of a 
PERSONAL NATURE, resulting from ABUSEs and 
OTHER Causes. Speedy relief and complete 
restoration to HeatTH, Vicor and MANHOOD 
GUARANTEED. Send at once for Illustrated 
| Pamphlet free. Address 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


6Dliy 





‘The All- All-Purpose Hive 


Continuous passages—No Honey Board—No Bee | 
¥ | 


space. Sample in the Flat—No Patent. 

Foundation, Sections, etc. Circulars free. 
GEO. F. WILLIAMS, 

NEW } PHIL ADEL PHIA, O. 


Given 


1D6m 








To send a Postal Card for our L!lustrated Catalogue 
of APIARIAN SUPPLIES before purchasing else- 
where. 
| of everything new and valuable needed in ana iary 
at the lowest prices. Italian Queens and Bees. 
Parties intending to purchase Bees in lots of 10 
colonies or more, “are invited to Pr eona. 


-C. SA 
51D15t 1B5t 


rLES 
HARTFORD, W IS. 





| general 


it contains Lilustrations and descriptions | 





! HELLO! 


We are now sl to Book Orders for 


Bes Kasper Supplies. 


EOIN 


Everything fully up with the times, and 


At Lowest Figures! 


Send stamp for 32-page Catalogue and Samples. 


APIARIAN SUPPLY CO., 
WILTON JUNCTION, IOWA. 
For Bees, Queens, 


Honey, Foundation, Hives. Sections, and al] Apiar- 
ian Implements, send for Circular to 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
1ABly Lock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair (o., 


WhitePoplar 
Dovetailed 


7A6m 


Ills. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


Italian and Albino Bees 


FOR SALE. 


We are now booking orders for Full Colonies, 
Nuclei Colonies and Queens of our new strains, 
which gave such excellent satisfaction the past 
season. We also offer Comb Foundatien and 
Apliarian Supplies. Send for our 
Catalogue and read what our customers say of our 
goods. Address, 


WM. W. CARY & SON, Coleraine, Mass. 


{2 State where you saw this. 8A2t 10Ctf 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
See Advertisement in another column. 


STANLEY'S AUTOMATIC _ 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 


Turns the combs without the aid of the operator; 
| will do twice the work of any other Extractor. 

Send for descriptive Circular and prices. * Patent 
| applied for.” Also 


Stanley’s Dollar Smoker, and 
Dadant’s Foundation. 


We would solicit the patronage of those who 
wish to buy FIRST-CLASS } yl as we 
ure agents for the celebrated J. 1. Wilson stock. 

Address, 


G. W. STANLEY & BRO., 


WYOMING, N. Y. 


SAlt 
for the working class. Send 10 cents 
for postage, and we will mail you free, 
a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you in the way of making 
more money in a few days, than you 

ever thought possible at any business. 

Capital not required. Wewill start you. You can 
work all the time or in spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both séxes, young and 
old. You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5every 
evening. That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all 
who are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, direc- 
tions, ete., sent free. Fortunes will be made by 
those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
| success absolutely sure. Don’t delay. Start now. 

Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens ! 
Send for Price List to 
a _ MILLER, Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., 


\ H Ut. of either sex,succeed from first 


| hour, The broad road to fortune opens before the 
workers, absolutely sure. At o1ce address, eo K 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HEDDON HONEY CASE, 


Ready to nail, per 100, S36. 00. Hives 
cheap and good. N. ANE, 
sbDtt PIP ESTONE, Berrien Co. MICH. 





Ind. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help you to 
more money right away than 
anything else in this world. All 


| 
| - 


| Dadant’s FoundationF actory ’ wholesale 
! See Advertisement in another column. 
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«AW. ALLEY’S | | 
Drone Excluder, Drone & Queen 


TRAP, COMBINED. 





STORY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


SSS. 


—— 






Decker Bros., Estey, 
Haines Bros., Story & Camp. 
Mathushek, ; “rs 
The largest exclusivel 
: Simpson & Co., Piano and Organ house 
sitnnnnnssnaeie nay Story & Camp. on the Continent. 





“ven” Agents Wanted. gusrentoca. 
Catalogues free to any address. 


I WML ashe, o dig ncaa awke pa besduniienen $1.10 . 

In the flat (per doz.) including one trap made Write for our prices before buying else- 
for model (by express only) ................ 3.00 where. 

Pe EG wiremnsesndesthetsatiieneeaccusennnsnde 2.00 


A Drone Excluder, and one that will ** run’’ 
every Drone out of the hive, sent by mail 
for 35c. Our book on Queen Rearing, bound in | 
cloth, sent 7 mail for $1.00 per copy. To all pur- 
chasers of the ~ ye | Book, we will send after 
June ist, on receipt of $1.00 more, a Tested Queen 
of any race, such as we may rear. Send for our 23d 
Annual Circular and Price List of Queens, Hives 


and Supplies. 
HENRY ALLEY, 


8D2t Essex Co. 


Veta witee|DUNHAM COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale DUN . 


See Advertisement in another column. 


STORY & CAMP, 


=188 & 190 State Street, 203 N. Fifth Street, 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 








j oe TESTIMONIALS. 
Falace Bee Hive 


And Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, One-Piece Dovetailed | MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM, Be Pere, Wis. 
Sections, Smokers, etc. Send for Price List. Dear Madame:—We have made about 38,900 Ibs. of foundation on your mills this year, and the 
7A1St H.C HITE, MADISON. IND. | foundation has given universal satisfaction; so much so, that several manufacturers have stopped 
iA -c. W ue 2 N, AND. manufacturing to supply their customers with our foundation. We have also manufactured about 


- — —_—_—_—. —- ~ | 10,000 Ibs. of thin foundation on the Vandervort machine for surplus boxes, and it has been equally a 
wanted for The Lives of all the en is still unexcelled. 
Presidents of the U. 6. The | °©°* Sut for brood chamber fousdation, yours oa s CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
largest, handsomest best book 


Hamilton, Iil., Dec. 10, 1883. 





ever sold for less than twice | mus. FRANCES DUNHAM, De Pere, Wis. Beeton, Ont., Dec. 10, 1883. 
a ee selling | Dear Madame:—l have made over 100,000 Ibs. of foundation on one of your mactgncs, see owe 
00. rica. mmense | it. Yours very truly, ».A.JO . 
profits to agents. All intelligent ro want it. | not now take double the price I paid for ‘ " , 
Any one can become a successful agent. ‘l'erms | 
ay HALLETT Book Co., Portland, Maine. 
ly 


MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM: Genoa, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Dec. 12, 1883. 
All prefer the foundation I manufacture on one of your —_ to that made on any other machine. 
SL I have no difficulty in rolling it from 10 to 12 feet to the pound for sec ‘ions. - 
; , J.G. WHITTEN. 


1816. CROW 1882, Youn ors, 


MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM: Kenton, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1883. 
After using one of your foundation mills for the past 3 years, we can't say too much in its favor. 
And for brood foundation, it stands head and shou!ders above all. Yours, SMITH & SMITH. 






| Mrs. FRANCES DUNHAM: Omaha, Neb., Jan. 18, 1884. 

1 made all brood on Dunham mill, and that I believed it by far the best for that purpose, and as 
further proof, instance the testimony of E. Kretchmer, of Coburg, lowa, and L. C. Root & Bro., of 
Mohawk, N. Y. Messrs. Root & Bro. have only used brood foundation of me, and in a later communi- 

| cation say: “It (our foundation) gave the best results of any tried.” I write this that you may have fair 
play, which is me always a jewel. You are at liberty to publishthis. Yourstruly, T. L. VON DORN. 





Send for description and Price List to ee id 
| FRANCES DUNHAM, De Pere, Wis. 
| 2Btf 6D6t 


| . 
All one-pieced Boxes and 4-pieced, 4'4x4'4, per 
1,000, $4.25. 534x6%, per 1,000, $4.75. And Hives . 


| peony cheap. Send 5 cents for sample and - 
| special Price List. Arranged for continuous combs and continuous 
J.P. McGREGOR, passage-ways. Will be found a pleasure to work 
SAIt FREELAND, Saginaw Co. MICH. | With, and can be onshy and rete ry For 
existence. Took first poten at St. Louis Fair 7 ae ail eae coun Roney & ts wines 6 re, Fae SS ee 
in 1882 and 1883 over all 


| _ — - ae 
tion, is second only to that of movable brood 
competitors. Descriptive | 
Circular sent free to all on application. TO EXCHANGE. | frames. 


| . . LJ 
Address, ELVIN ARMSTRONG ey . B 6 d G § f 
prop of tes Crate Hee iver eny eroaplary, | WEE Goocglanies atatan or Hyoeg Bees or | Guarantee to Give Satisfaction, 


at 13x11}4. AUG. J. HINTZ,Lemont,Cooke,Ill. | geND FOR PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR. 
pas " a => ee Geen _—s SAIt 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 

See Advertisement in another column. 


CE NAN DEWADN! Muth’s | | “AS NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 
$5,000 REWARD! Muth’s Honey Extractor, 











The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in | 











| 





Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, | FLAT - BOTTOM 
, Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
We want an agent.in every town. Something | . : 
new and profitable. Men, women, boys, girls send Apply to oc. F. MUTH, ‘ 
2c. stamp for outfit. We offer 5000 worth of 976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. —— high side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc 


premiums to our agents. Address, the pound. Circular and samples free 
2 | "Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
i THE RURAL HOME, Philadelphia, Pa. | ——_--—_—— | J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


; a Sole Manufacturers, 
~ | Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale Sprout Brook, Mont. Ca, N, ¥. 


a week at home. $5.00 outfit free. Pay See Advertisement in another column. 
absolutely sure. No risk. Capital not re- 
quired. Reader, if you want business at 


which persons of either sex, young or old, CANADIANS, | Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 















ae gg Ee pay all the time they 

“ work, with absolute certainty, write for | Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List ~ 

particulars to H. HALLETT & Vo., Portland, Maine. | of Apiarian Supplies. Address, M. RICHARDSON Send Sor Gamples & Redness Prtce-Etst. 
y 


A & SON, box 212, Port Colburne, Ont. 1Dat | s2ABtt J. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 
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1868. 1884, 


HEDDON’S 


COLU MIN. 








My New Langstroth Hive. 


Thanking you for past years’ patronage, | 


I solicit what | may justly merit for the 
coming season. Lam led to believe that 
the goods I offer, and my ways of doing 


business, give at least an average satisfac- | 


tion, from the fact that my trade has more 
than doubled every year since I have dealt 
in supplies, and that nearly all of my for- 
mer customers are customers still. True, 
we have had complaints, but we have more 
than 50 testimonials of best satisfaction, 
to every one such complaint. 


I believe my Hive is growing in popular- 
ity, to a much greater degree, than is the 
business of bee-keeping. lam _ now pre- 
pared to furnish these hives made up, and 
in the flat, at very reasonable prices. 


Given Comb Foundation, after having 
been thoroughly tested by many of our 
most experienced, most successful and 
most extensive bee-keepers, now stands, 
at least, second to none. Ihave on hand 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 


SUPPLIES. 


| Senda postal card for my Illustrated 
Catalogue for 1884. 


_ BEESWAX. 
| 


I pay 32e. per pound delivered here, for yellow 


Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 


| 
should always be on each package. 
| 


| COMB FOUNDATION. 


On account of the prevailing scarcity of beeswax, 
| the price of comb foundation is now advanced 3 
cents per pound above the price quoted in my 


Catalogue for 1884. 


NO. 30 TINNED WIRE 


For Brood Frames. 


One ounce spools, each, - 4 cents. 
Postage, 2 cents extra. 

One 0z. spools, per dozen, 40 cents. 
Postage, 13 cents extra. 


a large and choice stock of pure, domestic | 


wax, together with improved facilities for 
making an article of that Foundation ex- 
celled by none. 


SECTIONS, 


Ihave now made arrangements so that 
I can again supply you with those nice 
white Dovetailed Sections, 444x444 x7 to the 
foot, and 8 to the foot, $7.00 per 1,000 
from here. Will be ready to ship on and 
after March 15th, 


STUDENTS OF APIGULTURE 


Will receive terms for 1884 on application. 


BEES and QUEENS. 


If you contemplate the purchase of Bees 
in any shape, tested or untested Queens, 
it may pay you to send for my 


CIRCULAR for 1884 


And be SURE to state whether or not you 
have my Circular for 1883, 
Address, 
JAMESIHEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


One pound spools, each, 40 cents. 
Postage 18 cents extra. 


One pound will wire about 175 frames. 


WIRE NAILS, 


On account of a decline in the price 
of Wire Nails, I will make a discount 
or 15 per cent. from the prices quoted 
in my Catalogue, until further notice. 


| Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


| Itmakes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, 


| 


ILLINOIS. 


BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in al! the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Puiaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as shouid be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, {Il. 


Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.— Farmer, Cleveland, O. 

Carefully prepared fer beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Satem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practica instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successfu) 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
—-Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—_Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all thatone needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 
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Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
| bee-culture. lie whv would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
| this book.— Daily ‘Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as wel! as how to 
prepare it for the tharket in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and isthe most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 








